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BOOK III. 



HOW JOHN SMITH AND JOB ROUND GREW 
TO BE ONE AND THE SAME FOR GENERAL 
CONINOHAME, 



CHAPTEE I. 

'HiLLO, Clem, lad/ cried Job Eound. 'I've 
come on you at last, as your father told me 
I should if I crossed the brook and walked this 
side towards the Beacon. But you're a good 
step from home, lad. You look tired/ 

' Tm not tired,' said Clem, * but I've a head- 
ache.' He was lying at full length on the 
grass in the shadow of a clump of willows, with 
a closed book near at hand. Job sat down 
beside him and laid his big brown hand on 
Clem's forehead. 
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2 RAINBOW GOLD 

^Hot/ he said sympathetically. ^You've 
walked too far/ 

^ Perhaps,' answered Clem, listlessly. The 
giant sat plucking at the grass with both hands 
for a minute or two. 

' And the book, Clem ? ' he asked at length ; 
^ any news ? ' Clem looked up swiftly and 
laughed without merriment. 

' The final blow,' he said, ^ was landed this 
morning. Here it is — the blow. Anybody 
but a poet might have said the bludgeon, but 
poets are licensed to slaughter language. I 
cut it out of the " Times." The blow landed 
— this is the blow — I cut the blow out of the 
" Times." I am a credit to my own preten- 
sions/ 

' " Mr. Clement Bache," ' read Job aloud, 
' " a new minor poet of considerable sweet- 
ness "' 

' That is the blow. Job,' said Clem. ' With- 
out one solitary exception the critics are certain 
— ^disgustingly certain — that I am a minor. 
And to be a minor poet nowadays is to be such 
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B.very minor poet that I don't care about the 
distinction,' 

^Doesn't look much like a blow to 
me,' Job responded, surveying the cutting 
with his head on one side. ^ " Considerable 
sweetness. Obvious affection for nature. Oc- 
casional felicities of expression and even of 
fancy." ' 

* Isn't that a blow ? ' asked Clem, with a 
comic smile. * Come now — " Uven of fancy." 
You see. Job, after the mountain has been in 
labour, the kindUest commendations the mouse 
can deserve can hardly be satisfactory to the 
mountain. If people came and said, " This is 

a poorish sort of dragon " No, I can't get 

at it, by simile or comparison. You see, the 
molehill actually was in labour. There, were 
birth-throes, I do positively assure you, which 
seemed to presage a creature of enormous pro- 
portions. There were times, sir, when the 
molehill trembled to its base. There were 
other hours when the peaceful forest flourished 
on its breast, a^d gave shelter to forms of great 

b2 



4 RAINBOW GOLD 

beauty; and the molehill rejoiced, sir, at its 
stalwart centre, and said within itself, " Lo ! am 
not I also a mountain ? " Yet the forest was 
but as the mildew which groweth upon damp 
places, and the hoof of the wild ass hath 
trodden on the mountain, and the mountain is 
no more.' 

' You're disappointed, Clem ? ' asked the 
big man, kindly. 

* Perhaps not, altogether. But I am dis- 
enchanted. You see. Job, I've always Uved a 
good deal alone — a brooding sort of life — and 
all my own thoughts and fancies got to have an 
exaggerated sort of value. My geese were 
swans, but when I sent them up to the great 
swan exhibition in London they wouldn't pass 
muster.' 

' Come, come,' said Job, in a voice of re- 
monstrance : ' is this so bad for a beginning ? ' 

' It isn't so bad for an ending as it might 
have been,' Clem answered ; and for a little 
while they were both silent. Job picked up 
the book which lay upon the grass, and fluttered 
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its leaves, pausing absently to read a line or 
two here and there. 

'Clem/ said Job, suddenly, dropping the 
book and laying one of his great hands on his 
companion's shoulder, ' I'm in trouble — in 
deepish trouble, rather — and I want your help.' 

Clem rose to his knees, and looked 
anxiously at Job. For his part Job threw 
himself upon the grass and rested his cheek 
upon his hand, turning away so that his face 
was hidden. 

' What is it ? ' asked the hunchback. 

' Do you know young Whittaker ? ' said 
Job, pulling at the grass with his disengaged 
hand. ' I know you do. But do you know 
much about him ? ' 

'Not a great deal,' Clem answered, with 
eyes of affection and anxiety. ' Why ? ' 

' Do you know any good about him ? ' 

' I don't know much good or much harm 
about him. Since that day at the Strawberry 
Gardens I have heard one or two things not 
altogether to his credit.' 
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^ Did you ever hear anything that was to 
his credit ? ' Job demanded, still pulling at the 
grass. 

' Well/ said Clem, slowly, * I don't know 
that I ever did; but then, the things that are 
to a man's credit are not the things that get 
blown about much. Why do you ask me 
about him ? ' 

^You see, Clem, lad,' said the big man, 
speaking slowly and with evident reluctance, 
^ I have led a queerish life. I don't quite re- 
member my mother — I never had a sister — ^my 
married life lasted only a year or two. I'm 
ignorant about women. I don't understand 
how they feel or think.' Clem turned suddenly 
pale, and his glance of affection and anxiety 
changed to one of fear and pain. He lay 
down again upon the gra^s, with his chin rest- 
ing in both hands. ^This fellow Whittaker,' 
Job went on, 'has been fooling about after 
Sarah, and she has got to think well of him. 
If I had known in time, I could have put a stop 
to it, easily enough, but I am sore afraid it's 
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gone too far, lad, and I'm in deep trouble. I 
know bad things about the fellow. He's an 
insolent and ill-governed son to a widowed 
mother ; he's a dirty-minded fellow who loves 
to tell and to hear a shameless story, and I 
knew him for a rake and a wild drinker half a 
dozen years ago. To do him justice, for I 
wouldn't over-blacken the devil, I'm told there's 
a marked change for the better in him these 
last months, and if he turned round altogether 
he wouldn't be the first man a good woman 
had pulled out of the mire. But I fear the 
lad's bad in grain, and I'm troubled about the 
matter, Clem. I'm in deep trouble about it.' 

Clem answered not a word as yet, but lay 
with his chin in his hands, and stared across the 
brook at the sunlit summer landscape, seeing 
nothing. 

' What am I to do ? ' asked Job. 

' Does she — ^actually care for him ? ' Clem 
asked in answer. 

' Yes,' said Job, ' she cares for him.' He 
spoke in a tone which was almost flippant, and 
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Clem looked round at him, to meet eyes which 
were full of pain and rage. Job averted his 
face again. *God knows,' he went on in a 
changed voice, * what, she sees in him, or what 
she thinks she knows of him. They're blind, 
lad, they're blind. They're ready to take any . 
Jack Pudding for a Solomon. They see no 
difference between hog and angel.' 

He stopped there for very pain. To be 
impotent in such a thing as this was horrible. 

* Clem,' he began again, after a minute's 
pause, * it's hard to talk about. I've spoken 
to nobody but you. But I can trust you. What 
am I to do? I can't tell her what I know 
about him.' 

' They say,' said Clem, ' but I could never 
bring myself to believe it, that reformed rakes 
make the best husbands.' 

' I can't feel sure,' said Job, slowly and 
ponderously, — ^ I can't feel sure that I can act 
justly in this case, because I hate the fellow. 
My father stood between me and the girl I 
wanted to marry, and I know, too weU, what 
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mischief that led to. It's laid down, Glem, 
that a man shall leave father and mother to 
cling to his wife, and it stands to reason the 
wife will do the same. I've tried to think that 
I have thought too ill of him, but I can't bring 
myself to feel it. Young fellows run wild iii a 
hundred ways. I'm no friend to the tribe of 
milksops. But, Clem lad, when a man marries 
a pure-minded girl he takes an immortal soul 
in charge. He can lead her to heaven (or let 
her lead him there), or he can pull her down 
into the pit.' 

There was a longer silence after this, and 
Clem's face was of a sickly white. The giant's 
shaggy eyebrows were drawn down above his 
eyes in intense and mournful thought. 

* What am I to do ? ' he said at last. 

* They are both quite young,' said Clem, in 
a steady voice. * Put him on probation for a 
year. He may turn out better than you hope.' 

' Probation,' said Job. * That means delay.' 

* It means greater certainty as well.' 

'I don't know,' Job answered — 'I don't 
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know. I can't set a spy to follow the lad. 
Clem ! ' 

* Yes/ said Clem, looking round at his com- 
panion. 

' I think you care for the child P I think 
you'd do something for her ? ' 

' I would do anything I could,' said Clem, 
gently. 

* You've been like an elder brother to her, 
always. Her memory doesn't go back to a 
time when she didn't know you and love you.' 

These words writhed in Clem's heart like a 
twisted knife, and his white face turned a shade 
whiter with the pain. 

*She loves you, dearly, Clem,' said Job-. 

# 

'She has a higher respect for your opinions 
than she has for anybody's. You've always 
been so fond of her, and she's always been so 
fond of you, lad, and you might ' 

' No, Job, no ! ' said Clem. ' No, no, don't 
ask me that.' 

*My lad!' cried Job, turning suddenly 
upon him, startled by the agony in his voice. 
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CIem!s face was hidden in his hands upon the 
grass. The giant laid a hand upon his shoulder, 
but Clem drew himself away, and lifting his 
head and averting his face said quietly : — 

' You mustn't ask me to do that, Job. I 
could do no good, and she would only hate me 
for it. And indeed. Job, I couldn't do it, if I 
tried.' 

Job, with one big hand planted on the 
grass, and the other shading his eyes from the 
slanting light, regarded him strangely for a 
time ; and at length, with a sigh which was 
almost a groan, dropped down with both elbows 
on the turf again with his bearded chin in his 
palms. 

' I'm hurt to disappoint you, Job,' said Clem 
in answer to the sigh. * I couldn't do it.' 

* It wasn't that,' Job answered, gently. ' It 
wasn't that.' He let his hands fell, and looked 
round at the hunchback once more, and nodded 
sadly half a dozen times or so. * Is that it ? ' 
he said under his breath. * I never guessed it. 
Never I Poor lad ! Never ! ' 
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After this there was a lengthy silence, 
broken only by the liquid prattle of the brook 
and the shrill cry of the swallows as they darted 
to and fro. 

' We shall have rain by-and-by,' said Job 
at last in a commonplace voice. ' That's the 
meaning of this south-west wind and the " foul 
bombard " yonder. We had better start for 
home, Clem. I shall go on to the Strawberry 
Gardens. A Uttle rain more or less doesn't 
matter greatly for me.' 

'To see Mr. Whittaker?' asked Clem, 
rising. 

'To see Mr. Whittaker,' said Job, rising 
also, and then stooping for Clem's book. 

' What shall you say to him ? ' Clem de- 
manded, as they walked together by the brook- 
side. 

'I shall take your advice,' Job answered. 
' I shall put him on his good behaviour for a 
year.' 

Before they reached the bridge which led 
to the farmhouse — a mere plank with a hand- 
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rail — two or three great drops of rain liad 
fallen, and the whole sky was thick with hurry- 
ing clouds. 

' You had better wait until the rain is over/ 
said Clem, looking upwards. 

* Pooh I ' returned Job, ' I'm neither salt 
nor sugar. I shan't melt in a summer shower. 
Good afternoon, lad/ 

He looked down on Clem's upturned face 
with a smile so mournful and tender that in its 
contrast with his ordinary expression it was 
quite wonderful, even to his companion, who 
was accustomed to his softer side. 

' Good afternoon. Job,' said Clem, trying to 
smile back again. * It will all turn out happier 
than your fears.' 

Job shook hands and strode away with his 
own solid and resolute stride. The rain came 
down with a burst, but he marched on as if the 
weather were as sweet as it had been two hours 
earlier, not even bending his head to the storm, 
but lifting his face a Uttle as if he found it plea- 
sant to feel the storm- drops beating there. The 
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declining sun shone out again before his half- 
hour's walk was ended. He pushed aside the 
wicket gate, and, walking between the dripping 
close-clipped privet hedges, came upon the 
bowhng-green, and Aaron Whittaker, standing 
at an open door, came out somewhat obse- 
quiously to meet him. 

' Dear me, Mr. Eound,' cried Aaron, * you're 
wet through! There's a fire in the kitchen. 
Let me put your coat down before it. Perhaps,' 
with a nervous propitiatory smile, ' you might 
be able to struggle into my biggest overcoat.' 

' I want to speak to you,' said Job. ' Come 
out into the road. We can be as private there 
as anywhere.' 

Aaron ran back into the house, seized his 
hat, and returned, with an air of obedient 
alacrity which made Job unreasonably angry. 
He fought against the sensation, but he was 
little accustomed to battle with himself in 
that way, and was all the more irritated in- 
wardly because he endeavoured to suppress his 
initation. 
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* I suppose you remember what passed at 
our interview yesterday ? ' he asked as they . 
came upon the road. 

* Distinctly, sir/ said Aaron, with a little air 
of fervour, as if he had something to be grateful 

for 

HE spoke to my daughter,' Job said, sternly, 
' and I found, to my great regret, that so far 
she is inclined to think favourably of you/ 

*Mr. Eound,' cried Aaron, *I hope you'll 
let me speak just a single word. I know IVe 
been a bit wild, sir, but I give you my word of 
honour that's all over. I shall leave no stone 
unturned, sir, to be worthy of your good 
opinion. I hope, sir, that I have seen the 
erroi-s of the past.' 

* I wish he'd see the errors of the present,' 
said the other to himself, 'and would try to 
look less hke a dog afraid of a flogging.' He 
repressed the impulse to say this aloud, and 
walked on slowly. ' My daughter's fancy,' he 
said in a little while, 'is one that time may 
cure. I hope time may cure it, for I think 
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ill of you, and I have good reason for a mean 
opinion. You know that as well as I do.' 

* I am afraid that's true, sir,' returned the 
young man, with much humility. 

*Now,' said Job, 'my daughter is but a 
child as yet, and I shall not permit her to 
make any promise or engagement which will 
be binding on her future life.' 

' I am sure, sir,' cried Aaron, * that I should 
be the last to ask it.' 

* If you can bring yourself to bridle that 
unfortunate tongue of yours you'll do yourself 
a service,' said the other, gravely. ' I'm not 
thinking of you or of your wishes in the least. 
My daughter will choose her own husband.' 
This announcement more than atoned to Aaron 
for the beginning of the speech. 'But I'll 
take care that she chooses him with her eyes 
open, if I can bring that about in any way.' 

' I hope, sir,' said the lover, ' that you will 
allow her to judge me by the future. There 
are not many men, sir, who would hke their 
wives to know all their past.' 
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*Do you suppose, Mr. Whittaker/ asked 
Job, turning a scornful glance upon him, ' that 
a father could tell an innocent girl your past ? ' 
Mr. Whittaker naturally disliked the tone and 
matter of this question, and yet it soothed him. 
For the future his walk should at least be 
circumspect. His companion's voice broke in 
upon his thoughts. ' Understand this distinctly. 
I put you for a year upon your good behaviour. 
If during that time I hear of one solitary relapse 
into your old habits, I shall put my child out 
of your reach effectually ; for I'd rather break 
her heart in my way than leave you to break 
it in yours.' 

'I'm sure, sir,' said Aaron, a shade too 
smoothly for Job's taste, though he could find 
no fault with the words — ' I'm sure, sir, I have 
no reason to be anything but grateful to you 
for your forbearance. And I hope, sir, that 
you won't think the worse of me for saying 
that it's only since I began to know Miss Eound 
that the old ways began to be distasteful. I 
don't complain of the twelvemonth's bar, Mr. 

VOL. II. c 
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Eound, because I hope to show you in that 
time that there has been a real change.' 

*Veiy well/ said Job. 'You understand, 
and there's no need to say more about it.' 
Hitherto they had strolled slowly, side by side, 
with their backs on Castle Barfield, but now 
Job swung round upon his heel and feced 
homeward. 

' You will allow me to see Miss Bound 
occasionally, sir ? ' said Aaron, quickening his 
stride to keep pace with eTob's. 

' She'll see to that,' responded the father, 
gravely. ' You can come when she asks you. 
But m have no more stolen meetings.' 

With this and a gloomy nod he marched 
away, and Aaron felt his own heart uplifted. 
He had hardly dared to dream of so favourable 
an issue for his hopes. Eeally Mr. Eound had 
a great deal of reason to go upon ; and the 
young man confessed that his past had been 
more than a httle cloudy. But for Sarah's 
sake he would change his ways, and even her 
father should confess that he had become alto- 
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gether unexceptionable. He was in love as well 
as he knew how to be, and love makes a differ- 
ence even in the smallest and hoUowest hearts, 
lights at least a spark there, which would fain, 
if it could, bum out all baseness. At love's 
bidding a coward will be brave, and the sensual 
man will learn to loathe his sty. 

' I will try to be worthy of her,' said smooth 
Mr. Whittaker, in his weathercock soul. He 
would not merely try to humbug a watchful 
father, but would actually try to be the thing 
he meant to seem. This was undoubtedly a 
moral advance, and, such as it was, love was 
answerable for it. 

Job Eound walked home at a pace which 
answered in some degree to the tumult of his 
mind. The familiar folks he passed upon the 
road saw in his face the customary look of 
wilfulness, at once calm and headstrong, which 
they had known there any time these twenty 
years, but the man's spirit was shaken within 
him like a reed. He was so put together that 
physical fear was an impossibility for him, and 

a 
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danger, of which he had known much in his 
time, brought nothing to his heart and nerves 
but an unmixed fierce dehght. He had long 
ago arrived at the most awfiil conclusion with 
regard to his own future. He believed — ^but 
even in the face of that prodigious terror, he 
would not tremble. But now, as it seemed to 
him, an offended God struck at him through 
his child, who was trebly dear, nay, a thousand- 
fold dearer, because of the fate with which his 
own past threatened her. He yearned over 
her in his thoughts with unutterable tenderness 
and fear. 

It was seven o'clock when he entered on 
Castle Barfield High Street. Here and there a 
broad mellow beam of sunlight fell between 
the scattered houses, and the shadows were 
luminous with the diffused radiance which 
mingled with them. The tradesmen stood at 
their shop doors and nodded a salute to their 
passing customer, and he nodded back again, 
like the everyday accustomed personage. To 
himself he seemed the only real creature in a 
land of dreams and shadows. 
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When he reached the gate of the cottage 
garden he paused and leaned upon it with both 
great arms, to regard his daughter, who, not 
yet conscious of his nearness, was arranging 
the* tendrils of a climbing rose on the trellis of 
the porch. Suddenly she turned and saw him 
with the level sunlight shining full upon his 
face and glorifying his big red-brown beard. 
Job pushed open the gate and entered, and she 
ran to meet him ; but something checked her 
usual girlish inlpetuosity, and sobered her run 
to a walk. Her welcoming smile grew a little 
shy, and a beautiful blush suffused her face and 
weighed upon her eyelids. She was used to 
see his smile rise in answer to her own, and 
now, seeing him so grave and irresponsive, a 
look of pleading came into her eyes, and her 
cheeks paled. A slight and subtle change in 
the carriage of the head and in the gesture of 
the extended hands accorded with the pleading 
eyes. 

' Thee shouldst have no trouble, dear,' said 
her father, ' if I could keep it from thee,' and 
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taking both her hands in his he stooped and 
kissed her on the forehead. She looked at him 
with a faint surprise, for he had fallen, without 
thinking of it, into the old-fashioned form of 
speech which had been familiar to his lips in 
his boyhood, and from him it sounded quaint 
and odd. ' I have been to the Strawberry 
Gardens, my darUng,' he said, putting his arm 
about her waist and walking with her towards 
the cottage. *I have seen you^g Whittaker, 
and I have had a serious talk with him.' He 
could feel that she trembled a little beneath 
his encircling arm. * Don't fear, Sarah. I 
have said nothing but for his good and yours. 
But I've told him that I'll listen to no proposal 
for anything binding, for a year to come, and 
— ,— r-There are things I don't like about the 
lad, Sarah, and I've told him that if I see any 
more of them he's no husband for my girl. I 
waut you happy, and you must marry a good 
man to be happy, sweetheart. I've put him on 
his good behaviour for a year.' 

They had walked together very slowly 
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whilst he spoke, but by this time they were in 
the little parlour of the cottage, and when he 
had said his say she threw both arms around 
his neck, and kissed him impetuously. Then 
feeling this a new betrayal of herself she blushed 
again, and lowered her eyes, and, as some 
relief for her own confusion, affected a sudden 
discovery. 

' Faliier, you have been walking in the rain. 
Tour clothes are quite wet. Go upstairs and 
change them at once. Do, dear ! ' 

*Yes, yes,' said her father, somewhat 
drearily. * But, Sarah, my dear, I want you to 
think during that twelvemonth. Marriage isn't 
a thing to be undertaken on a mere preposses- 
sion. For love to last and to be happy it must 
be based upon respect. For a good girl to marry 
a man who forces her to cast away respect is 
to wed herself to lifelong misery/ 

She crept to him, and, taking his great 
brown paw, she kissed it with a humble en- 
treaty in her air which cut him to the heart. 

• You won't try to part us, father ? ' She 
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just murmured the words as she stood with his 
hands raised to her lips. 

*N"o,' he said, with a sigh. *N"ot if he 
keeps the promises he made. But observe 
him, dearest. Think of his character. Ask 
yourself if he deserves a good woman's love.' 
He felt a tear or two upon his hand, and in his 
heart he resigned the useless struggle. The 
hand of fate was in it all, but if that scourging 
hand must needs fall he would shield her while 
he could. Let her be as happy as she might. 
* Think of it,' he said, bending his mournful 
eyes upon her. * Think of it, and then if you 
can come to me and say, *' I love him, and 
there is no other man who can make me happy," 
I have spoken my last word.' 

He moved dejectedly away, leaving her 
standing there alone, quite happy again, and 
doubting nothing in her own mind. Her father's 
fears about Aaron's character did not touch 
her. The young man, who was as facile a ver- 
bal repenter as might be found within the limits 
of these islands, had confessed to having been 
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a little ' wild/ and had sworn by his gods, and 
her his goddess, to be tame in future. What 
did she know of the pen he had wallowed in ? 
She did not love him the less for having been a 
trifle wicked, for had he not vowed that it was 
she who had changed him ? His slurred con- 
fessions brought no picture to her mind, inspired 
her thoughts with no reality. 

Standing in the tender summer dusk which 
deepened slowly, all the while she had thoughts 
like herself, beautiful, and innocent, and sweet, 
such thoughts as a blameless maiden may have 
about her first lover. She saw him, stalwart, 
and tender, and brave — everything a man 
should be. 

Her father was long away, but she was too 
much absorbed in her own bright fancies to 
pay any great heed to his absence. He came 
downstairs at last with his own solid and assured 
step, and, drawing a chair to the side of the 
slumbering fire in their common sitting-room, 
sat down in the dusk. Sarah roused herself 
from her dreams, and, entering the room in 
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which he sat, took up a lamp and placed it on 
the table. Then, approaching the fireplace, 
she felt with one hand along the high mantel- 
shelf for the matches, looking down at her 
father meanwhile. When she had found the 
matchbox shiB dropped slowly down upon her 
knees beside his chair, and gently coaxed one 
supple white arm about his neck. 

* Father,' she whispered, with her lips 
almost at his ear. 

' Sweetheart,' said Job, in a voice of weari- 
ness. 

' I love him,' she whispered, ' and there is 
no other njan who can make me happy.* 

Then she hurriedly hid her face, dark as it 
was by this time, ageinst his beard. He made 
no answer, but caressed her hot cheek with his 
hand. There was a long silence, and twice or 
thrice she moved a little closer to him, and 
once turned to kiss the hand that caressed her. 
Immediately upon this she heard a deep-chested 
murmur, unintelligible except for the last 
words — ^ the children.' 
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* What did you say, dear ? ' she asked him. 

' Nothing, nothing,' he responded, rising. 
* I am going out for a httle while. I may be 
late. Don't sit up for me. Good night, Sarah. 
You don't mind me leaving you alone ? ' 

She answered ^ No,' laughingly, and he went 
his way. Sarah lit the lamp and sat down to 
read, but the book fell into her lap, and she 
resigned herself to her dreams. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Mr. Thomas Bowling drove his team afield ia 
anything but the traditional jocund mood, one 
broiling July afternoon. He lounged along by 
the side of his heavy horses, with his smock- 
frock pulled up high on either side to admit of 
his hands being thrust into the pockets of his 
corduroys, and he smoked a short black pipe, 
past which, without removing it from his teeth, 
he expectorated occasionally right and left with 
much dexterity. He had a habit of grumbling 
aloud when he had a grievance of any sort, and 
to-day the one great grievance of his life lay 
with unusual heaviness upon him. 

' Wheer's fair play gone to ? ' demanded 
Mr. Bowling, with an air of bitter aggravation. 
' Wheer is it ? Show it to me. Ah ! ' The 
last syllable was expelled in a grunt of derision. 
* That's Johnny Smith for you. Johnny Smith 
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as is now Joby Kound, esquire ! Pretty squire 
he is I / could be a better squire than that if 
I only knowed where that money lies a-rotting 
away. Talk of pluck ! ' cried Mr. Bowling, 
hitting the near horse on the nose with a 
clenched fist drawn suddenly from his pocket 
for that object. ^ Wheer is the pluck in a man 
as can act like that.'^ Gone wheer the fair 
play's gone to. Pluck ? With fifty thousand 
bright and shinin' pounds as only wants to be 
dug for! And him with the very medal 
Bonnyvencher graved ! ' 

He wrinkled his face into an expression of 
profound disgust, and shook his head up and 
down in a series of little jerks. 

' A fair half,' he began to grumble again. 
' Pive-and- twenty thousand. Chucked ! Pive- 
and- twenty thousand pound. Pve a mind to 
knock this here head of mine again' that there 
stone wall. Aggravated! It ain't the word 
There's no words made for a thing like that. 
Joby, don't you never give me the chawnce to 
put nothing iu your broth again. The medal 
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Bonnyvencher graved. Latitood, longitood, 
and full particulars. Twice I've passed him in 
the street, and he's took it betwixt his finger 
and thumb, accidental Hke, and showed it to 
me, without so much as looking at me. Joby, 

don't you tempt flesh and blood too fur.' 

He went on with his exaggerated nautical 
roll, shaking his head and mumbling in this 
wise, until he saw before him in the lane the 
figure of a fashionably attired young man, who 
was walking leisurely along, twirling a walking- 
stick. The young man's back was towards 
him, and Mr. Bowling profited by this circum- 
stance to hit the near horse on the nose again. 
The horse tossed his head with a great jangling 
of bells, and the personage in front turned idly 
round, and stood in the middle of the roadway 
tapping lightly at his leg with his cane, until 
the clumsy cart drew quite near. Mr. Bowling 
scowled at him and came stolidly on as if with 
intent to go over him, but the young man 
stepped -lightly aside, and as the charioteer 
went by tapped him on the shoulder. 
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Mr. Bowling was precisely in the humour 
to quarrel with anybody who was not too likely 
to be dangerous, and rubbing his shoulder as if 
the tap had caused an acute pain he tiuned 
furiously, and demanded with many sounding 
expletives to know why he was thus assaulted. 
Young Mr. Whittaker was somewhat taken 
aback at first by the other's unexpected wrath. 

'Why, man ahve,' said he, 'what's the 
matter with you ? ' 

' Matter? ' said Mr. Bowling, stiU rubbing at 
his shoulder. ' I'll show you what the matter 
is. You lay another hand on me, young man, 
and ril spile your picture.' 

Mr. BowKng, though not a man of con- 
spicuous courage, looked altogether dare- 
devilish, and the great scar on his face so 
well helped out his swashbuckling aspect that 
Aaron, who was not a man of conspicuous 
courage either, felt a good deal afraid of him. 

' I didn't mean to hurt you,' he said. ' I 
don't know how I came to hurt you. I only 
just touched your shoulder with my cane.' 
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' Touched ? ' returned Mr. Bowling, ' What 
brought you a laying your cane on me ? ' 

' I wanted to speak to you,' said Aaron, 
blustering at him a little in return. 

'Well, IVe got a bile there,' said Mr. 
Bowling, mendaciously. ' I ain't so sawft as to 
care about a touch or two, and that you'll find 
if you lay a hand on me again. What have 

« 

you got to say to me ? ' 

'I've got this to say to you,' returned 
Aaron. 'It will pay you, my man, to learn 
better manners. You were drunk the last time 
I saw you, and you threw a beer mug at a 
young lady just outside the Eing o' Bells.' 

' What ? ' cried Mr. Bowling. ' I never 
throwed a beer jug at a young lady in my 
life.' 

' You threw a beer jug at Miss Eoimd,' said 
Aaron, ' and it was a lucky thing for you that 
you missed her. Her father's the last man in 
the world you'd care to tackle, let me tell you,' 

The young man was no more prepared for 
the effect produced by this chance speech than 
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he had been for the unreasonable wrath pro- 
voked by the tap of his cane. 

' Young governor,' said Mr. Bowling, with 
oily propitiation, 'you've fell into a error. I 
give my word as it could not have been me. 
Another person, I will not gainsay, it might 
have been. No, young governor, I know my 
dooty. For what though my name it is Tom 
Tough, and I've seen a deal of service, a British 
tar could never raise a hand again' a lady.' 

Aaron saw the change which had come 
over Mr. Bowling's spirit, and, though he was 
at a loss to understand it, it emboldened him to 
adopt a minatory tone. 

'I know very well who did it,' he said, 
wagging his head sternly at Mr. Bowling, ' be- 
cause I happened to see it done. Don't you try 
to come the old soldier over me.' 

' I think,' said Mr. Bowhng, with the air of 
a man who is not unwilling to concede a point, 
but is held by conscience to his own opinion — 
' I really do think, young governor, as you're 
mistook.' 

VOL. II. D 
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The tide of courage which ebbed from Mr. 
Bowling arose in young Mr. Whittaker as if 
there had been an outlet leading from one to 
the other. 

' Don't you try to get over me,' answered 
Aarpn, scornful and majestic. * I saw it done, 
and I know, moreover, that Parker, the land- 
lord, made you pay for the mug next day.' 

' Young governor,' said Mr. Bowling, * I was, 
so to speak, in liquor, and I can't be sure what 
happened, but to throw at a young lady is 
again' my name and nature.' 

^ Don't you let anything of that kind occur 
again,' returned Aaron, with a threatening nod, 
' or you and I may fall out, my fine fellow.' 
• Mr. Bowling with great humility promised 
that it should not occur again, and, coming to 
a little wayside inn, halted his team before the 
door, rather for the purpose of escaping young 
Mr. Whittaker than even to assuage the thirst 
which oppressed him in all weathers. He 
touched his hat respectfully and said, * Good 
day, Cap'n,' as a final emollient ; but Mr. Whit- . 
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tak^r paused also, and, swaggering gaiially at 
the door, demanded a glass of home-brewed 
beer. The descendant of the famous seaman 
stood mug in hand in the cool shadow, and 
Aaron and the landlord were together on the 
steps. It was pleasant for this young man to 
make any show' of authority, and now that he 
had the landlord for an audience he squared 
his shoulders at Mr. Bowling with a lordlier air 
than ever. 

' You just have the goodness,' said he, * to 
bear in mind what I've told you, my man. I 
look over it this once becaiwe I happen to 
know from Parker that you were not sober at 
the time.' 

Mr. Bowling touched his hat again with 
renewed submission, and finishing his beer 
advanced to hand the mug to the landlord, and 
then made as if to depart. The landlord was a 
very big and stalwart fellow, and Aaron's 
mother owned the house he lived in. His 
presence and Mr. Bowling's altered demeanour 
made the young man so courageous that he 

1)2 
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hooked the departing teamster's neckcloth dex- 
terously with his cane, and arrested his steps* 

' Do you know this fellow, Whitehouse ? ' he 
demanded. 

' I know the mon by sight,' said the land- 
lord. ' I know no moor about him.' 

' He's worth knowing,' said Aaron, still em- 
boldened by Mr. Bowhng's submission . ' He's 
a man it may be worth any man's while to 
know by-and-by. He knows to a buried 
treasure, this man does, somewhere away in 
Turkey, if I understand . It's worth fifty thousa nd 
pounds. What do you think of that for a sum 
of money ? Eh ? ' 

Mr. BowUng glanced darkly at the youngster, 
who stood smiling on the step above him, but 
said nothing. 

' I've heerd some talk on it,' said the land- 
lord tranquilly, 'but I'n my doubts about it. 
I shouldn't, not to say, wonder much if the 
mon turned out to be a har.' 

Mr. Bowling glanced darkly at the landlord, 
but still said nothing. Aaron was so elated at : 
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his victory that he could not refrain himself 
from the humorous badinage which he felt 
bubbhng within him. 

* He's got quite a nice story about it/ he 
said, still holding the unresisting Bowling by 
the crook of his cane. ^ Quite a sfcriking tale 
he's got. He tore a finger-nail off trying to 
push his hands in among the money.' 

Mr. Bowling looked, as if involuntarily, at 
one of his hands, but he put it in his pocket- a 
second later, and still said not a word. 

' If I knew to a buried treasure,' said the 
smiling Aaron, ' I shouldn't say a word about it 
to a creature, but I should go and dig it up, 
and have the spending of it. * That's what I 
should do.' 

^ I've got my work to see to,' said Mr, 
Bowling, sullenly, * and I'll thank you to let go 
of me. You can tell them as set you on to 
this as I said nothing, and this here gentleman'U 
prove it.' 

' Set me on ? ' said Aaron, loftily. 'And who 
do you suppose would set me on to you ? ' 
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* That toould be tellin's, wouldn't it, young 
governor ? ' replied Mr. Bowling with a dis- 
gusted smile. ' Any road, you tell 'em that. 

, You tell 'em, I got my orders, and I remember 
em. 

So saying, he removed the crook of Aaron's 
stick from his neckcloth, and calling to his 
horses shambled off along the lane. Aaron 
laughed ostentatiously at him, and turning to 
the landlord said — 

' There's a proper liar for you ! Eh, White- 
house ? ' 

* Why, yes,' the landlord allowed, ' he does 
seem to have a bit of a gift that way.' 

Mr. Bowling heard and looked back with a 
sombre nod. Aaron laughed again, rather more 
ostentatiously than before, and the landlord 
went indoors, leaving him leaning against the 
door-siU and tapping at his leg with his cane 
like a gentleman at ease with himself. 

As a matter of fact, Aaron was less at ease 
with himself than he chose to seem. He was 
not the wisest or the most observant young 
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man in the world, and he had never accustomed 
himself to the analysis of facial expression. 
Human motives were tolerably simple things in 
Castle Barfield, and the facial expressions of its 
people presented few opportunities for the pro- 
founder sorts of study, and even if they had 
been ever so inviting Aaron was not the man to 
trouble himself greatly about them. But there 
had been something in the sailor-teamster's 
face, something of fear, something of a wary 
watchfulness, something of a stubborn reticence, 
which impressed the young man's mind in spite 
of himself, and made his mirth at Mr. Bowling's 
expense sgmewhat unreal. 

' Where's my head agoing to ? ' said Mr. 
Bowling to himself, when he had turned the 
comer of the lane. * I ought to ha' knowed 
Mm, surely. That's him I seen with the gell as 
was walkin' with Joby Eound. Joby's daughter ; 
not a doubt. Joby's daughter's sweetheart. Sets 
him to set the pumps a-working, does he ? . . . 
What's he a-lying out of it for ? It's four-and- 
twenty year ago, or pretty nigh. The thing's 
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forgot. A man could go out theer, if he knowed 
wheer to go to, and not a shade o' risk/ 

He went on muttering to himself in so low 
a tone that even the sound of his voice was in- 
distinguishable in the creaking and complaining 
of the wheels and the sound of the bells on the 
horses' harness. 

' I say, look here,' said a voice at Mr. Bow- 
hng's elbow. He had been so absorbed, and 
the voice came so suddenly, that he turned 
round with a start, to find Aaron once more at 
his side. 

' Look wheer ? ' he said. ' What's the matter 
now?' 

'There's nothing to be rusty about,' re- 
sponded Aaron. ' I suppose you don't want to 
be disbelieved, any more than another man 
might. What is it about this buried treasure ? 
Come, now.' 

' Mister,' rephed the teamster, turning upon 
him and leaving the horses for the moment to 
go on alone, 'I've had enough of this. Go 
back and say it's a break-down. Tell him I've 
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Lad my orders, and I shall keep 'em. Maybe 
I've been treated fair and maybe I have not 
been treated fair, but that is nayther here 
nor theer. Orders is orders. I've had mine, 
and I know when I'm well off, and I'm agoin' 
to stick to 'em. Just you tell him that, with 
my best service.' 

* Do you suppose,' asked Aaron, ' that any- 
body sent me here to you? Or are you 
mad?' 

' Do I suppose ? ' jeered Mr. Bowling. ' Do 
you suppose ? Do you think you re a-talking 
to a infant child ? Do I suppose ? ' He snorted 
ironically and pursued his way, and Aaron 
stared after him, not knowing what to think 
of it. 

' He's mad,' said the young man, at last. 
* As mad as a hatter. Madder than any hatter 
I ever knew.' 

It was the easiest solution, and, considering 
the circumstances, it looked by no means an 
unlikely one, and yet Mr. Whittaker could not 
altogether bring himself to be satisfied with it. 
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Perhaps the fellow had grown sick of the chaff 
his wild story had brought upon him, and 
chose a mode of repressing inquiry which was 
just as unlikely as the tale itself. 

There is something wonderfully seductive 
in the thought of buried treasure, and even the 
least imaginative mind can realise the idea. 
To become rich suddenly and without effort by 
the result of some splendid stroke of chance 
has been a dream with millions. Such a 
method of enriching the heroes of romance has 
been fashionable since the days of Sindbad. It 
is one of the stock devices of romance, 'simply 
and purely because it chimes in with one of 
the stock dreams of human nature. 

Aaron was not an imaginative young man, 
but this story appealed to his sympathy, and, 
in spite of himself, aroused his credulity. Mr. 
Bowling had never told all his tale to anybody, 
but had let out bits of it here and there, in 
such a way that at first sight the separate 
scraps of narrative seemed to contradict each 
other ; but Aaron found on turning them over 
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in his mind that the scraps fitted pretty well 
together, and made a tolerably consecutive 
history, which might or might not be true, 
which had indeed a large balance of probabiUty 
against it, and yet enough of possibility to 
make it interesting and even piquant to the 
mind. 

If Mr. Bowling were a mere inventor, it 
was beyond doubt that in his interview with 
Aaron he had invented with some force and 
daring, and the very boldness of the idea had 
something masterly in it. Then the man's 
manner had been simply perfect. No actor 
Aaron had ever seen could have done the 
thing a thousandth part as well. 

For his part, Mr. Bowling went his way 
angered and disdainful, but on the whole con- 
tented with himself, imtil a freezing thought 
occurred to him, and he stood still in the 
middle of the road so suddenly that the horses 
almost walked over him. 

* By the Lord ! ' he said, with a scared face, 
* if it wasn't Joby Bound as sent him after all 1 
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And is it likely as Joby'd let him know ? And 
if he didn't, and if the young feller is sweet- 
hearting Joby's gell, it'U get back to his ears. 
Well, what then ? He'U know as I wouldn't 
speak a word. And yet I let out as I'd been 
ordered not to speak.' 

He shook his head dolefully, and went on 
again, revenging his mental discomforts upon 
the horses. When he had made sure that he 
was unobserved and had kicked them both, he 
was a little comforted. 

Aaron naturally laid himself out to be 
agreeable to Job Eound, and when a note in 
Sarah's sloping Itahan hand invited him for the 
first time to take tea at Konak Cottage, he be- 
thought him of his interview with Mr. Bowling, 
and arranged a narrative which he was sure 
would interest anybody in so dull a place as 
Castle Barfield. He bought new gloves and a 
necktie for the occasion, and was so particular 
about his white waistcoat that he sent it back 
to the laundress twice before it was got up to 
his satisfaction. When the specified afternoon 
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arrived he dressed with great care, and set out 
with a flower in his buttonhole. 

He had expected to make one of a party of 

three, and was at first a little disappointed to 

find himself one of a dozen. Two or three of 

Sarah's girlish friends were there, each with 

her own courtier in attendance — the gentlemen 

huddling together in supernatural speechless 

gravity, and the girls giggUng in comers. 

Grandfather Bound was there, the buttons on 

the back of his coat and the buttons on the 

fi-ont of his waistcoat farther apart than ever, 

and his sulky red fists clinging dogmatically to 

the crook of a big walking-stick. Grandmother 

Armstrong was there, stout, motherly, and 

genial, but somewhat fluttered with anxieties 

as to the maid and the muffins, and flushed by 

occasional excursions into the kitchen. The 

owner of the cottage was there also, head and 

shoulders over the rest of the assembly, grave, 

tranquil, with the usual unconscious look of 

masterful challenge in his face. Job was not 

popular, for, though everybody respected him. 
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everybody was a little inclined to be afraid of 
him. 

It had been a glorious day — ^it was in the 
first week of August — and Job had himself set 
Out a table beneath a gnarled apple-tree in the 
garden. Sarah, in her favourite sprigged mus- 
lin and with a blue bow beneath her chin, was 
laying out the cups and saucers when Aaron 
made his appearance. She welcomed him with 
a charming tender frankness which became her 
infinitely, and ushered him into the little par- 
lour, where he at once became a personage of 
note, dispersing the clouds of silence and re- 
straint which had hitherto cast a gloom upon 
the young people. 

* You remember my speaking to you once 
about that sailor fellow at Bache's farm, Mr. 
Eound ? ' said Aaron, when he had shaken 
hands with everybody. 

' Eh ? ' returned Job. ' That fellow. Bow- 
ling ? Perfectly. What of him ? ' 

^ I met him last Wednesday,' said Aaron, 
* between the Four Mile Ash and Whitehouse's, 
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and I had a talk with him about that buried 
treasure I made mention of/ 

' Ah ! ' said Job, passing one hand over his 
moustache and beard, and looking down at 
Aaron uninterestedly. * Hasn't he got tired of 
that tale yet ? ' 

'Do you know, sir,* replied Aaron, with an 
adr of advancing the statement tentatively and 
for the correction of a superior judgment, ' I 
am almost inclined to believe there's something 
m It.' 

* M — m,' said Job, carelessly. ' What makes 
you think so ? ' 

'The man's manner,' answered Aaron. 
' I began to chaff him a little about the story — 
I had occasion to speak to him about another 
matter first — and there was an odd look about 
the fellow. He wouldn't speak a single word 
at first, but at last says he, " Go back to the 
mail that sent you, and tell him I've got my 
orders, and I'm going to keep 'em." I asked 
him what he might mean by that, and says he, 
''I know very well who sent you to me. You 
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give him my service and tell him I haven't said 
a single word. Tell him I've got my orders, 
and I mean to stick to 'em." ' 

Job yawned a little, and Aaron, seeing this, 
went on rather confusedly. 

' I was at first inclined to think that he was 
• mad, but there does seem to be a sort of mys- 
tery in it really. He's got that awful scar 
across his face — there's no arguing that away. 
Have you seen the man, sir?' Job nodded, 
with a little careless assenting motion of the 
eyes. ' And he's lost that finger-nail he talks 
about. I've seen it.' 

' The finger-nail ? ' asked Job, yawning 
behind his hand. Aaron laughed the laugh of 
a man who desires to propitiate. 

' No, sir. The finger it belonged to.' He 
had been wound up with an interesting story, 
but Job's unexpected want of interest seemed 
to take the spring out of it, so that now the 
narrative needed to be pushed heavily. *K 
you'd seen the man's face, Mr. Eound, you'd 
have thought the same as I did. There's a 
sort of mystery in the thing somewhere.' 
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' Likely enough/ said Job, with an indiffe- 
rent air. ' Is tea ready, Sarah ? ' 

' We must wait for Clem, father,' said Sarah. 
' We can't begin until Clem is here.' 



^ No, no,' he answered, with something of a 
troubled look. * Clem's coming, is he ? Oh — 
of course we'll wait for Clem.' 

Aaron felt that his history had come to 
naught, and he was hardly consoled for Job's 
want of interest in it by the readiness with 
which the others adopted the theme. 

*It'3 a pity,' said Ezekiel, *as the Dudley 
Devil's dead. He could ha' told thee all 
about it, an' if theer was anny trewth in it, he 
could ha' tode you wheer to look for it. He 
was a wizard, the Dudley Devil was, an' he 
used to hve at Dudley 'God Side, and that's 
what he took his name from.' 

The young ladies were unfeignedly shocked 
at the mention of this gentleman (whose fame, 
by the way, still hngers in the local annals), 
but Ezekiel entered into a long story about the 
recovery of a silver punch-bowl and ladle by his 
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supernatural agency, in circumstances which, if 
correctly narrated, would have led most people 
to the belief that the Demon had himself stolen 
the valuables with the hope of being paid for 
theur recovery. Aaron hinted at this possibility, 
and Ezekiel was naturally indignant. 

'The young uns settlin' 'emselves up to 
know a lot nowadaysen,' said the old man, with 
a jeer. * The pups have took to teachin' the 
old dogs how to bark.* 

' Grandfather I ' said Sarah, for young Mr. 
Whittaker flushed angrily at this retort. ' We 
are younger than you are, but then the world 
is older than it was, and as it gets older it gets 
wiser.' 

* That's a keen wench o' thine, Job,' said 
Ezekiel. ' Her's allays got her answer ready. 
But then a woman^s natural weepon is her 
tongue. I've heard it said, aforetime, as theer's 
five hundred lads bom dumb for every gell as 
is so born. What trewth theer is in it I know 
not, but it seems to stand in with the likeUhood 
o' natur'.' 
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Everybody laughed at this/ led thereto by 
Mrs. Armstrong, who shook her buxom sides 
so merrily that the thing became infectious. 
Ezekiel himself seemed at last to see a touch 
of drollery in his own statement, and chuckled 
wheezily, holding his big red hands at arm's 
length on the hook of his walking-stick. 

* I'm afraid, my dear,' said Job, looking at 
his watch when the laughter had subsided-— 
* I'm afraid, my dear, that Clem isn't coming 
this evening.' 

* I'm afraid not,' Sarah answered. ' Perhaps 
we had better go outside.' 

Aaron threw open the door with a bow and 
a flourish, to the envy and admiration of the 
other young men there present. Young Mr. 
Whittetker's politeness was much more prompt 
than that of his youthful neighbours in Castle 
Barfield, who were, for the most part, oppressed 
by a constant shyness. 

They all flocked out into the sunlit garden, 
and took their places round the table in the 
shadow of the fruit-trees. They were quite 
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hidden from the road, though the tinkle of cups 
and spoons and the sound of gay voices were 
audible to occasional passers-by. Aaron had 
sent a great dish of noble strawberries from the 
gardens, and these and the tea and the trodden 
grass and the flower-beds sent forth a mingled 
odour altogether fragrant and delightful. 
Everybody was in the full tide of festivity, 
when the clatter of the closing gate was heard, 
and the sound of a step on the gravel became 
audible. 

' Is that Clem ? ' cried Sarah, rising in 
her place. Everybody listened in a polite 
curiosity, and there ensued a general shaking 
of heads. The step was decidedly different from 
Clem's. 

As it drew nearer all turned to observe the 
new-comer, and who should it be but Mr. 
Bowling. He met the battery of eyes with a 
mingled insolence and discomfort, and, touch- 
ing his hat sullenly, produced a letter. 

' Job Eound, Esquire,' he said, looking 
about the table as if uncertain of Job Eound's 
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:^s I identity. Job stretched out his hand and took 
^ ' the letter from him. 

'That's the very fellow I was speaking 
about,' said Aaron to Ezekiel. 

Ezekiel turned his chair about to look at 
him. 

' Poor Clem's unwell/ said Job, handing the 
open letter to his daughter. 'There's no an- 
swer,' he added, in a casual voice, turning a 
careless glance on Mr. Bowling. 

'Here, I say,' cried Ezekiel 'Beest thee 
the mon as knows to the buried treasure ? ' 

Mr. Bowling threw a strange uncertain, 
glance at Job, and Aaron noticed it. 

* You're not deaf,' said Job. 'You hear 
what this gentleman asks you. Do you know 
anything about a buried treasure ? ' Again a 
curious glance, a glance mixed of perplexity 
and appeal and fear. Again Aaron noticed it. 
'Come, come,' said Job, banteringly, 'you're 
the man that talked of a buried treasure in the 
Balkans? Eh? Yes or no/ 

Mr. Bowling looked lost and helpless, but 
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at length he opened his mouth and spake in a 
strange tongue. 

' What am I to say ? ' he asked in Spanish. 
The guests started and stared, and Job lifted 
his big eyebrows with a look of idle amuse- 
ment. 

* Say what you pilease/ he answered in 
the same tongue, *but keep my name out 
of it.' 

'Why, Job,' cried Ezekiel, *what lingo's 
that?' 

'It's Spanish,' said Job. 'This fellow's 
been a sailor, and he knows a bit of two or 
three foreign languages.' 

'What did he say?' demanded the old 
man. A foreign language was a wonderful 
thing; to him, and he was mightily proud that 
Job could talk in one. 

' You hear that question,' said Job, speaking 
again in Spanish. ' You can make what answer 
you choose, and tell what tale you hke, but 
keep my name out of it.' 

'I'm not going to be trapped,' answered 
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Mr. Bowling, sullenly. 'You sent this young 
man to pull me into a trap last Wednesday.' 

'An amusing mistake of yours, William,' 
returned Job, with a genuine laugh, whilst the 
guests stared open-mouthed at the sound of 
the foreign words. 'The young man tnows 
nothing, and wiU be aUowed to know nothing. 
You can go on with your story. I give you 
full permission to tell what tale you will.' Mr. 
Bowling stood with an irresolute scowl upon 
his face. ' Tell the tale,' said Job, still speak- 
ing in Spanish, ' you told at the public-house 
by the church.' 

'This gentleman,' said Mr. Bowling, re- 
moving his hat, and looking round the circle, 
' has been in foreign parts hisself. I have spoke 
of this here buried treasure to a lot o' thick- 
headed stay-at-homes, as took it for a lie. This 
gentleman, as knows foreign parts hisself, why, 
maybe he may beheve it.' 

' Go on,' said Job, smilingly. ' We shall 



see.' 



Job was intent on Mr. Bowling, smilingly 
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attentive to be sure, and Mr. Bowling was 
intent on Job, though he only looked at him 
now and then. Aaron divided a smooth regard 
between the two. 

'What does Mr. Eound know about the 
fellow ? ' he asked himself. * Why is the 
fellow afraid of him ? ' 

' It was supposed,' said Mr. Bowling, twist- 
ing his hat round and round in both hands, and 
looking persistently downwards, except when 
he glanced at Job — Mt was supposed as the 
whole sum realised a million of money. Some 
was papers, some was bank notes, and some 
was gold. It was borrowed, this here million 
was, by a country called Del Oro, in the 
Spanish Amerikys. I've been theer. Perhaps 
this gentleman, Job Bound, Esquire, has been 
theer likewise.' 

He looked up furtively, and Job shook his 
head. 

* I've heard of the place,' he said, ' but I was 
never there. The man's right so far. The 
loan was made about five-and-twenty or four- 
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and-twenty years ago. And the agents who 
received it from a confiding public ran away 
with it. Del Oro never saw a penny. Go on, 
my man.' 

* This comes,' said Mr. Bowling, ' of talkin' 
to a gentleman as knows things, and has gone 
about. A part of that money was took by 
them theer thieves to a place called Vienna, in 
the Germanys. The gentleman might know 
that as well/ 

' Yes,' said Job, ' I know Vienna.' 
'Them thieves was foUered,' pursued Mr. 
Bowling, ' by another set as meant to have the 
money. They knowed as they was follered, 
and they went down the Danube river. Per- 
haps the gentleman knows them places too.' 

' Yes, yes,' said Job. ' But leave the gentle- 
man alone, and drive on with your story.' 

* They was follered again,' said the narrator, 
sliding his shifly eyes from the hat to Job and 
back again. 'They was follered that close 
by a gang as meant to have that money if they 
had their lives along with it, they lost their 
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heads, being, as I've been told, no better than 
a set of sheep in p'int of pluck, and they sets 
right out down country far inland, with intent 
for to bury the money, and then to part and 
split, so as it should not be known how to 
chase *em. But when they came to it they 
wouldn't part, not being able for to trust 
each other. They was caught up, they was 
fought with, and they was killed.' 

Here he paused, and, fiddling with his rusty 
billycock, glanced once more at Job. 

'Nothing wildly improbable so far,' said 
Job, looking round the table. ' Go on, my 
man.' 

' The winners,' resumed Mr. Bowling, with 
a wandering and bewildered air, ' was took by 
surprise by the zaptiehs, police as goes on 
horseback, and they had to run for it. Whether 
they was took and hanged, or whether they 
was scared and didn't dare go back again, 
I never did so much as hear. But theer was 
a band of us as heerd all this as I've been 
a-relating now, and we determines for to have 
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that money. So we hunts them hills, and we 
finds the money, and it was fair divided. The 
cap'n — ^him as had the information original, 
and given the rest of us the office where to 
find it — ^he took two shares.' 

He was going on again, by this time, with- 
out hesitation, and had lost the wandering air 
observable a httle while before. A keen 
observer might have been disposed to think 
that at this period of the history he had seen 
fit to escape certain facts, and that he was 
puzzled and disordered at the sudden necessity 
for avoiding them. This presupposes, of course, 
that the keen observer should be inclined to 
receive Mr. Bowhng's narrative as having a 
substratum, at least, of authenticity. 

' How much might that be ? ' asked Ezekiel, 
who had been staring open-mouthed at him. 

' Eifty thousand pound the double share 
was/ returned the historian, ' and this seventy- 
five thousand pound was left. There was a 
Greek as we called Joe, for short, cos he'd got 
a name as long as from your hand to your 
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elber, and we called him Joe. He took his 
share of what was left, and then theer was fifty 
thousand pound left to be divided between me 
and my own proper chirai/ 

' Well, why didn't you divide it ? ' Aaron 
asked, seeing that he paused. 

'This was all I ever had for my share,' 
said Mr. Bowling, indicating the scar, which 
ran from forehead to lip. 

* Your companion tried to kill you ? ' said 
Job, leaning his great arms on the table and 
dropping his chin between his palms. 

' He did it, pretty nigh,' Mr. BowKng an- 
swered. He was tanned to a coffee brown 
with the suns and winds of foreign countries, 
but his cheek dhanged colour. His breath 
came short, and one or two who were looking 
at the tattoo marks upon his hands saw that his 
fingers worked and writhed. 

' I suppose,' said Job, * that one of you 
wanted all the money.' Mr. Bowling nodded 
twice or thrice at this, and cast one deadly 
glance of hate and fear at his tormentor. 
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' That was natural enough/ said Job. ' Quite 
natural. Which of you was it ? Was it you 
or him ? ' The tattooed hands crushed the 
billycock together, and worked at it nervously 
until they had shaped it into a ball. ' Come, 
it's a plain question. Easily answered. Which 
of you was it ? ' 

' Him,' said Mr. Bowling, with an effort. 
The word rasped on his husky throat as he 
spoke it. 

'And so the poor fellow got that ugly 
mark,' said Job, looking once more around the 
table. ' And did the other scoundrel get the 
money? ' 

' He never did,' answered Mr. Bowling, 
raising a face at sight of which all doubt in the 
man's sincerity vanished, it blazed with such 
a hate and triumph for an instant. 'It lies 
theer yet.' 

' Then why doesn't thee goo out an' dig it 
up ? ' demanded Ezekiel. 

' I never knowed to two mile where it was,' 
returned Mr. Bowling. 
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' Why, how was that ? ' asked Job, in tones 
of sympathy. 

' It happened so,' said the sailor, thickly. 

* Why, that's a odd soort of a stoory, that 
is,' cried Ezekiel. ' How about that theer finger- 
nail? Come, come. Thee beest mekin' thy- 
self out to be a har.' 

' I seen it once,' said Mi*. Bowling, * and it 
had to be buried up again. We had to hide 
and run, and live on them there mountains like 
wild beasts, we had.' 

' But you'd know the place again,' said Job. 
* Surely somebody knew the latitude and longi- 
tude. It was found at first, according to your 
story.' 

^He had the latitood an' lon^tood,' said 
Mr. Bowling. The evening was warm, but its 
warmth could scarcely account for the great 
beads of sweat which bathed his face. ' And 
he never had the pluck to go out again and 
get it for himself. He's got 'em now, at this 
here hour,' he cried, with a face horribly dis- 
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torted between greed and hate and fear, * and 
he hasn't got the pluck this minute/ 

Little flakes of foam flecked on his grizzled 
moustache and beard. 

' Come, come, come,' said Job. * Toti 
mustn't make that noise here. It's a very 
mournful thing for you, beyond a doubt. You 
seem to have been very badly treated, and, 
of course, we're all very sorry for you. Give 
the man a jug of ale, my dear, and let him go.' 

Sarah arose to obey her father's request. 

*Theer's a shillin' for you,' said Ezekiel, 
rising and producing the coin from one of the 
pockets of his corduroy small-clothes. *It's 
been as good as a play to listen to thee.' 

Mr. Bowhng accepted the shilling and 
touched a grizzled forelock, like Old Father 
Time's, in recognition of the gift. Sarah, a 
moment later, handed him a generous measure 
of old October, and he nodded round before 
he drank. He emptied the jug at a draught 
and set it on the table, wiping his lips with the 
back of his tattooed hand. 
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* Good night/ said Job. 

' Good night, sir/ said Mr. Bowling, with a 
submissiveness which contrasted strangely with 
his violence of two or three minutes earlier. 
' Good night to you, young governor. Good 
night all round.' 

He touched the grizzled lock again, and 
having remodelled the rusty billycock, stuck it 
on the back of his head, and went off at his 
usual nautical roll, with a backward glance at 
Job. 

'Well, Mr. Eound,' said Aaron, in his 
smoothest manner. ' Don't, you think there's 
something in the story ? ' 

* Like enough,' Job answered, ' like enough. 
Wild things happen in wild places.' 
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CHAPTEE m. 

Bache's Farm had gone by that name so long 
that ninety-nine people in a hundred who knew 
its sturdy homestead and fertile fields probably 
supposed Farmer Bache to be the actual owner 
of them. His father, his grandfather, and even 
his great-grandfather had lived in the same 
house and farmed the same lands, but house 
and lands alike were the property of a local 
nobleman, the lord of the manor, and the lease 
was held under conditions peculiarly agreeable 
and fortunate for the farmer, and peculiarly 
disagreeable and unfortunate for his lordship. 
An Earl of Barfield, now dead and gone this 
ninety years, had made over for one year less 
than a century the farmstead and the farm at a 
rental purely nominal, to the Farmer Bache of 
that period and his heirs, administrators, or 
assigns, and, suspecting that this arrangement 
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might be one he had no legal right to keep in 
force beyond the limits of his own lifetime, had 
in a quaintly expressed will dowered with his 
especial curse any successor of his own who 
should attempt to abrogate it. The original 
Farmer Bache had earned this substantial ex- 
pression of his landlord's good-will by saving 
his lordship's life at considerable risk to his 
own. Four generations had profited by the 
concession, and the present representative was 
a well-to-do man, who could look forward to 
the inevitable increase in his rental with perfect 
equanimity. His money was snugly tucked 
away in the Three per Cents., for he was a 
cautious man, and not so carefiil about large 
returns as safety. 

^ Banks break,' said the farmer, 'but the 
country stands, and I mek the country re- 
sponsible for my munny. I can never lose it 
wheer it is, onless the country sinks to the 
bottom of the sea, and when that happens, me 
an* mine will go along with it, and the loss 11 
matter to nobody.' 
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The fanner was of the Norman type, black- 
haired, black-eyed, ruddy-cheeked, and broad 
in the shoulders. He was a man of sixty-two, 
and could still run nimbly up a ladder with a 
sack of com on his back, a great feat for a man 
of his years, and one of which he was a little 
given to boasting. His father had been a man 
of muscle so prodigious that at the Junction 
Hotel, where the stage had been wont to 
change horses in the olden time, he had been 
used to amuse himself and amaze strangers by 
getting under the clumsy vehicle, where, setting 
his vast shoulders below it, he would raise all 
four wheels from the ground. He did this 
once too often, and was gathered to his fathers 
in Castle Barfield churchyard a dozen years or 
so before his time, at the age of seventy-four. 

Springing from the mighty loins of such a 
stock, Clement Bache the younger was the 
object of a pity which was not altogether un- 
mixed with disdain. He was scarce five feet 
high, he was weaker than a girl, and his dis- 
torted shoulders would have sunk oppressed 
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beneath a load his father could have carried oa 
his little finger. By way of compensation he 
carried pretty nearly the whole stock of brains 
the family had ever been blessed with. 

In his childhood he had been unfit to play 
with other children, and had always mooned 
about over books. He had been taught to 
read and write and cast accounts, but there his 
formal education ended and the informal began. 
He had taught himself to play the fiddle and 
the piano, and was really a very tolerable 
musician. He had studied painting, and could 
execute a pleasing landscape in oil or water. 
He made wax flowers, and flowers in embossed 
leather, and could carve in wood, and model in 
clay, and do all manner of dexterous things 
with his thin blanched fingers. Also he wrote 
verse which the critics praised feebly, as we 
have seen already. 

In Castle Barfield, among the more intel- 
ligent sort, he passed as a marvel of erudition. 
Armstrong got him to translate the Latin he 
met in his general reading, and the Eector, who 
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had lived long enough to have forgotten most 
of his learning, still thought it worth while to 
brush up a passage now and then in the Greek 
of the Evangels, and to discuss the knottier 
points of it with the one parishioner who cared 
for the discussion and was qualified to take 
part in it. Even Clem's father came at length 
to take a sort of qualified pleasure in these 
various capacities, and to think, as it came 
natural and easy to think, that his son was 
somewhat out of the common. 

In the roomy old farmhouse there were 
vacant apartments enough and to spare, and in 
one of them the twisted little rhymester, dauber, 
and scraper had made his actual home. One 
side of the room was filled with books, a piano 
and a writing-desk occupied another, and at a 
third stood a wheeled upright easel. Flowers 
were everywhere, or almost everywhere. Their 
odours filled the chamber, and other scents as 
fresh and pleasant floated through the open 
window. Scattered about the mantel-piece and 
the two or three tables were recognisable por- 
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trait busts in miniature of half-a-dozen of Clem's 
friends. Job and Sarah were represented two 
or three times over, and there was one pur- 
posely grotesque representation of his own face 
and figure. Wherever the walls would take 
them there were pictures, the very frames of 
which were of Clem's making. 

He sat in his stronghold alone, staring 
rather gloomily out of window, when he sighted 
the familiar pepper-and-salt-coloured figure of 
Armstrong at some distance in the fields. When 
the grey man came nearer he nodded, and 
Clem, leaning through the window to answer 
his salute, bade him enter. 

' Ay, ay, lad,' said he, * I came to have a 
crack with you.' 

He knew his way perfectly, and passing 
through the kitchen, with a word of greeting 
to the servants, walked upstairs and presently 
found himself in Clem's apartment. 

* Mistress Armstrong came home last night,* 
he said, ' with the news that you were too ill 
to be at the little gathering Sarah gave. There's 
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just nothing doing — ^not a job in the office — 
and I thought Td come down and have a look 
at ye.' 

' I'm pretty well to-day,' said Clem, trying 
to speak cheerfully. ' What's the news in 
Castle Barfield ? ' 

' There's one or two things in Castle 
Barfield that I don't entirely likie,' returned the 
Scot, his sagacious face and grey eyes a little 
troubled. 

' Oh I ' said Clem, pushing a flowerpot 
about on the window-sill and standing with his 
back to the visitor. * What are they ? ' 

* Well, for one thing,' said Armstrong, 
* Mistress Armstrong brought home news last 
night that disturbed my equileebrium more 
than a little. I make it a rule to meddle with 
my neighbours' affears as httle as I can, but — 
maybe you've heard that Sarah's going to be 
married to yoimg Aaron Whittaker ? ' 

' No,' said Clem, * I haven't heard as much 
as that. Job was here a fortnight ago, and 
was talking about a proposal Mr. Whittaker 
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had made to him. He seemed to disapprove 
of it, but he decided to put him on his good 
behaviour for a year.' 

' There's a remarkable thing ! ' said Arm- 
strong. ' Job's just the dourest man — in a 
way — in Queen Victoria's domeenions. He 
has the scornfulest possible opinion of the young 
man. He hais a downright despite and con- 
tempt for him, and yet he allows him to get a 
footing inside his house in that way.' 

* Well, sir,' returned Clem, after a moment's 
silence, ' it's hard to see what else he could 
have done.' He did not turn round, but was 
still looking out of window. His face was 
deadly pale, but his voice was composed and 
steady. ' It's an old saying that Love is bUnd, 
and there seems to be a good deal of truth in 
it. I understand from Job that the young 
people have made up their minds. Job tells 
me that she cares for him. Opposition would 
make her very unhappy ; but do you think 
that she would recognise the justice of it? 
Besides — ^is it so very certain, after all, that 
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Mr. WMttaker will turn out worse than a good 
many other young men who have been wild 
in their time ? ' 

' " Judge not that ye be not judged " may 
be a very admirable maxim, lad, but I'm not 
that averse to being judged that I'm afraid to 
distinguish between black and white in human 
character, or even to make up my mind as to 
a shade o' grey at times.' Clem was silent. 
* The fact is,' continued Armstrong, with a touch 
of Scotch dogmatism in his voice, ' you've just 
got to be judged, and you've just got to judge 
other folks. Spiritual spoonmeat for a senti- 
mental solitary! It's a black sheep, Clem, a 
blacky BLACK sheep.' When he used the adjec- 
tive for the third time, he actually barked it. 
' There's the melancholy truth o' the matter,' 
he added in a changed voice, * the mournful 
fact.' 

* I hope,' said Clem, and in spite of all his 
efforts his voice shook a little, ^ that he may turn 
out better than you think. Job told me that 
he could not deny a marked change for the 
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better within the last month or two. Now Job 
is heart and soul against him, and an admission 
of that sort from him may be allowed to go a 
long way/ 

' Well, well/ said Armstrong, ' God grant 
that Tm imcharitable. I'll ask nothing better 
than to have that to repent of. But just a 
word about another matter, Clem. Keep an 
eye on the young man and his doings here.' 

* Here ? ' asked Clem, in some astonishment. 

' Ay lad, here,' returned Armstrong. * D'ye 
mean to tell me that ye don't know what he's 
doing here ? ' 

' What do you mean by " here " ? ' 

' Well, that's beyond me,' said the grey 
man with obvious wonder. * You know that 
your father's signed articles of partnership with 
him to work a new mine at Tolly Hill End.' 

'I didn't know,' Clem answered. 'My 
father never speaks about business to me. But 
I thought Tolly Hill End was all country. J 
haven't been there for a year or two, but I 
didn't know there was a mine there.' 
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« They're sinking,' said Armstrong. 'So far 
as I can understand, it's a mere trial shaft. Of 
course it may turn out to be a great thing, but 
then, on the other side, it mayn't.' 

* I think it's likely to be all right if father's 
in it,' Clem replied. ' He's very shrewd and 
cautious. Are they alone, or is anybody else 
with them ? ' 

' I'm told Old Bound's with them,' answered 
Armstrong, ' Job's father.' 

'It's pretty safe in that case,' said Clem. 
'Father and old Mr. Eound are about as 
cautious a business pair as you'll find in Bar- 
field. What does Job think about it ? ' 

' I've not spoken to him,' repHed Armstrong. 
* But I didn't come here to talk about none but 
unpleasant toepics. What's the artistic work 
in hand just now ? Ay ! ' turning to the easel, 
on which stood' a half-finished landscape. 
' That's away across the park. I know it well/ 

' Here's the sketch Fm painting from,' said 
Qem, opening a portfolio and producing a 
water-colour drawing. 
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' Ay, ay ! ' returned Armstrong, pulling his 

spectacles slowly from a wooden case. * It's at 

the back of the warren. The brook takes a 

turn just there. Yon beech-tree's just a bit of 

nature.' He took up a scrap of paper, rolled 

it into a tube, and surveyed the sketch through 

it. * It's a pity the place has been empty so 

long,' he said, still looking at the sketch. 

' There are new people coming into it,' said 
Clem. 

' Ay ? ' relumed Armstrong. ' The gentry 
are running away from the district, pretty fast. 
The smoke clouds drive them — and no wonder. 
Who are they? — the new-comers? Do you 
know ? ' 

'I heard the name the other day,' said 
Clem. ' General — General ' 

' A military man ? ' 

* Yes. General — Cunningham, I think. 
No, Coninghame.' 

' Coninghame,' said Armstrong, dropping 
the tube he held. He stooped to pick it up, 
and resumed his upright posture with a face 
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reddened by the exertion. * Do you know who 
he is?' 

'No. I know nothing about him/ Clem 
responded, 'except that he was a colonel of 
dragoons. He was invalided home from the 
Crimea.' Armstrong said nothing in answer to 
this, and Clem took up palette and brushes and 
began to paint. Two or three minutes passed 
in silence. 

' Ye haven't seen tlie man ? ' said Armstrong. 

' What man ? ' 

' This General Coninghame.' 

'No. I don't think he has arrived yet. 
Why?' 

' Oh, just nothing, I'm bethinking myself 
of a bit of business I have to do in the town. 
I'll get away back again.' 

' You'll stay and have tea,' said Clem. 

'No, no,' returned Armstrong. 'I'll get 
away at once. Yell be coming to give me a 
game at chess, by-and-by, lad ? There's nobody 
to play with now but Job, and he seems to be 
tiring of the game, if that's a possible thing with 
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any man that ever really began it. But I'l 
get away now, Clem. IVe just bethought me 
of a bit of business that'll maybe cost me some 
trouble, and I'll be gone to it without delay. 
Good day, lad.' 

He searched bustlingly for his hat, shook 
hands in an absent-minded fashion, and went 
away. Clem watched his grey figure across 
the fields until it disappeared, and then, drop- 
ping his face into his hands, sat still, like one 
asleep, until a maid-servant came to tell him 
that tea was ready. Then he lifted a pale face 
and heavy eyes, and went slowly downstairs. 
He sighed once or twice as he went, and once 
made a potion with his hands as if he threw 
something away. 

*Clem,' said his father, who was awaiting 
him in the sitting-room, ^you're looking Ul 
again. You'd best see the doctor.' 

*No,' said Clem, wearily. *The doctor 
will do me no good. I'm quite well,' he added, 
a moment later, ^ quite well. A. little tired, 
perhaps.' 
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' Ay,' said the fanner to himself. ' There's 
only one thingll do thee good, lad, and that's 
churchyard mould.' 

Clem, in his own heart, would perhaps have 
welcomed such a cure. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

' There's a statute of limitations in respect to 
debt,' said Armstrong to himself, as he walked 
across the fields, ' but I doubt whether there's 
any limit allowed in the case of crime, or what 
they call crime. I mind the story perfectly. 
And Job was as much in the right as it's easily 
possible for a man to be who's sure to be in the 
wrong whichever way he walks. 

' It's the same man, I'm thinking. Arthur 
Forsyth Coninghame. I'll soon find that out. 
He was invalided home from the Crimea. I 
mind that well. 

* Will I say anything to Job about this busi- 
ness ? Suppose I wait and see.' 

Considering how bowed and meagre he was 
he walked rapidly, but every now and then he 
stopped to stare at the footpath and to murmur 
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within himself, and, the murmur being finished, 
would, go ahead again. His thoughts went 
back to a quarter of a century ago, and he re- 
called the incidents of Job's departure, and the 
discovery of the advertisement in the columns 
of the ^ Times/ Then Job's return, and the 
stolen marriage, and the story he told of 
Captain Coninghame. Captain Coninghame 
had been Armstrong's bugbear for years, for 
Job had admitted at once his own identity with 
that advertised John Smith who had been ac- 
companied by a bulldog answering to the name 
of Pincher. Armstrong remembered that the 
spectacle of soldiers on the march in Castle 
Barfield High Street, at any time within half a 
dozen years of Job's return, had awakened in 
his own breast the UveUest fears for his daugh- 
ter and his son-in-law. But the fears had died 
away, and detection had come to seem more 
and more unlikely. 

Supposing that this new-comer were actually 
the Captain Coninghame Job had knocked down 
five-and-twenty years ago, was it probable that 
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he would recognise his assailant after all that 
lapse of time? And even if it should be the 
real Captain Coninghame, and even if recog- 
nition should prove to be possible, and even if 
the military law could still be put in force, 
where was Job's enemy to find his proofs? 
Nobody knew the story but Ezekiel and Arm- 
strong and Job himself. 

' Neither old Bound nor I are vera likely to 
tell,' said Armstrong, smiUng, ' and they wouldn't 
get much out of Job, I'm thinking/ 

The more he thought of the lapse of time, 
the changes which had come about in Job's 
aspect, and the want of witnesses to identity, 
the more ridiculous his late scare seemed. 

' I suppose,' he said inwardly, pursuing 
more at ease the hne of thought upon which 
his fears had set him going — ^ I suppose the law 
never forgives. But after all the law's only a 
piece of mechanism in the hands of men who 
have hearts in their bosoms — smaller or larger, 
but hearts anyway. They'd be wanting un- 
doubtable proofs in a case like Job's, and 
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where are they to come from ? But I'd like to 
know if this General Coninghame is the real 
Simon Pure.' 

As it happened, he heard a great deal about 
General Coninghame, and indeed that officer 
was not long established in Castle Barfield 
before the whole parish was in a state of wild 
uproar about him. This was the more remark- 
able because the folks of Castle Barfield were 
commonly of a humdrum turn of mind, and 
were inclined to accept almost whatever hap- 
pened in a spirit of bovine tranquillity. 

Once or twice a year, perhaps, but rarely 
oftener, Armstrong would leave his chess and 
his books, and would betake himself for an 
hour to the parlour of the Barfield Arms, to 
smoke a neighbourly pipe and to hear the gos- 
sip of the place. A month after the arrival of 
the new tenant at the Warren, General Coning- 
hame's character and proceedings were the sub- 
ject of an animated conversation. 

' Not a order,' said the landlord, standing 

with his back to the fireplace and pointing his 
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discourse by waving the stem of a long clay 
pipe ; ' not a order has been sent to so much 
as one single soul i' Castle Barfield so far as I 
have heerd of. I think it'll be allowed, gentle- 
men, as the landlord o' the Barfield Arms is in 
a position to learn what's doing i' the parish, 
and, from what I hear, theer's nothing as he 
has requirement for but he sends into town for 
it, from his sugar to his butcher's meat. Now,' 
continued the landlord, with bent brows and a 
general air of laying down the law impartially, 

I 

' that may be neighbourly or it may not, it may 
sum up wi' modern fashions or it may not, it 
may be the mode wheer he comes from or it 
may not, but of this thing I am certain, gentle- 
men, it has not heretofore been the manner of 
the resident gentlefolk i' Castle Barfield.' 

The landlord had delivered this address, or 
one resembling it, every evening for a fortnight 
past, and had always found it well received. 
The new-comer's action touched the British 
tradesman in his tenderest point, and the High 
Street was bitterly indignant. 
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*Now, Mr. Armstrong/ said the landlord, 
' is well beknown for one of our oldest resi- 
dents, and a gentleman as is always listened to 
with respect an' pleasure. I should just like 
to hear Mr. Armstrong's opinion.' 

' Well,' rephed Armstrong, ' I'm an old free- 
trader, and I stand for the liberty of the in- 
diveedual — ^in measure. But in a kind of way 
there's a tie between people that live in the 
same place. We speak of the human race as 
the human femily, indicating thereby a general 
recogneetion of the tie between all peoples and 
lands. Then each nation has a sort of national 
instinct, the which persuades it to hold together 
and to support and to think well of the home 
institutions. Then ye descend a little lower 
and come to town life or to parish life like our 
own, and ye find in rightly organeesed minds 
a kind of parochial patriotism. A parish is 
just a family on a larger scale — ^so many mem- 
bers of the human family brought together, 
in a bond a thought more intimate than that 
which holds them to the warld at large, and 
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whatsoever makes for the general good and 
contentment of the parish is, in a sort of way, 
a binding duty on every resident. Commerce 
is the natural bond of goodwill amongst men, 
and, in short, it's just a man's duty to deal with 
his neighbours.' 

a've allays thought,' said the landlord, 
' sence I had the pleasure to know Mr. Arm- 
strong, thirty 'ear ago, as the Church was his 
rightful line of life and the pulpit his befitting 
place. The justice of his remarks is such,' 

' Armstrong,' said the grocer, ' is of a mind 
with the rest of us. As for it's being a man's 
duty to deal with his neighbours, it needs no 
ghost to come from the grave to tell us that, 
my lord. Perhaps Armstrong, being a man 
of readin', can tell us wheer that kotation's 
from?' 

*Ay, ay,* returned Armstrong. 'There's 
ne'er a villain dwelling in all Denmark but he's 
an arrant knave.' 

' What's that got to do with it ? ' demanded 
the grocer. 
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' If yell tmn to the fifth scene of the first 
act of Hawmlet, yell find ont,' retained the 
grey Scotchman, gently. 

' Theer, theer, theer/said the &mer. ' Hox 
an' firog, hox an' frog. What s the sort o' use 
for thee to set up again Armstrong as a mon o* 
books?' 

' Gentlemen/ said the tailor, ' let dogs de- 
Kght ; but sore-lie we can be at peace in the 
Arms.' But it was the pleader for peace him- 
self who was fated to create the excitement of 
the tune. ' Theer's a matter,' he said, ' as I 
like still less than the General's dealin's outside 
the parish. Theer's not a many of the local 
gentlefolks as sees fit to have their clothes made 
i' the parish, though mayhappen the cut's as 
good and the cloth a trifle better here than 
elsewheer. Here's a piece o' genuine West of 
England now, as you might stand under a 
waterspout with an' come out dry.' 

' Sound stuff*, doubtless,' replied a neighbour, 
fingering the skirt of the tailor's coat. 'But 
what about the General ? ' 
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*Why, the thing as gets my back up is,' 
said the tailor, ' as he's stopped the right o' way 
across the Warrin Lezzurs/ 

The Warren Leasowes ? There was a general 
cry and a general movement. Men looked at 
each other in uncertainty. 

* I passed to-day,' said the tailor solemnly, 
*and the stile was took away and the space 
boarded over, I climbed the bank, and I see 
two men a putting the plough across the foot- 
path.' 

The farrier reared his burly form, and, 
gazing at the opposite wall, spoke like a man in 
a mesmeric trance. 

' Gentlemen, man an' lad I've hved i' this 
parish five-and-fifty 'ear come next Castle Bar- 
field Wake Monday, an' I've knowed the right 
o' way across the Warrin Lezzurs sence I was 
the height of a standin' sledge. I rise to move 
that this meetin' starts at once to view the spot, 
and if things be as Mr. Nightingle represents 
'em, that this meetin' destr'ys the fence.' 

The farrier came out of his trance and sat 
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down again, and there was a murmur of reso- 
lute applause. 

' I second that/ said one, and the landlord, 
being called upon to put the vote to the meet- 
ing, did so with a flourish. He was a feir-seeing 
man, and he knew that, although the beginning 
of this business would empty the bar-parlour, 
the final result of it might be as profitable as an 
election. 

'Gentlemen,' said Armstrong, rising, 'if 
yell listen to the counsel of the oldest man 
amongst ye ' 

' We're in want of no cold water fi-om you, 
thank you, Armstrong,' said the grocer. 

' Order for Armstrong,' cried the farrier, 
who made a point of differing from the grocer 
on all occasions. 

' Ye'll get no cold water from me, nor yet 
teepid,' the Scot declared. ' I say " down with 
oppressions, large and small." Eemove the 
fence by all means. It's neither more nor less 
than an insolent infringement on popular rights. 
But I lU'ge upon you to do no needless farthing's 
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worth of damage, and to get yourselves into no 
trouble. It's a bit of justice-work, lads. Let 
it be done decently and in order.' 

' Will you come and tek your share of it ? ' 
inquired the grocer, jeeringly. 

' Ay will I,* the grey man answered tran- 
quilly. ' Anything for justice.' 

*Come to the forge, gentlemen,' said the 
farrier. ' My two lads is on a job as can wait 
awhile. Me and them'U take tools and fetch 
the fence down, and I shall be obhged by a 
few law-abidin' gentlemen a-lookin' on.' 

They all flowed out into the tranquil street, 
and took their way in a body to the forge. 
Here they were reinforced by the two ap- 
prentices and half a dozen idlers of the rougher 
sort, and so became noticeable by their numbers 
in so quiet a place and at so still a time. The 
farrier and his two assistants marched in front, 
each with a sledge-hammer across his shoulder, 
and the procession followed, taking up recruits 
every here and there. 

It was a lovely night, and the harvest moon 
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was at the fiill, so that even when the little 
crowd had passed the hne of gas lamps, and 
had come upon the lane which led to the 
Warren, the air was full of light. When the 
opponents of tyranny came to the new fence 
and saw its stout timbers gleaming white in the 
moonbeams, they raised a groan. 

' Gie me a leg over,' said the farrier, and he 
was on the other side in a twinkling. Some- 
body passed his sledge after him, the crowd 
stood clear in a semicircle, and the three sledges 
began to thunder on the timbers. They were 
stoutly set, but beneath the crashing blows of 
the sledges they soon gave Way,, and in a 
minute the woodwork was gapped in a dozen 
places. By-and-by the central post broke short 
beneath the farrier's hammer and toppled into 
the road. The crowd cheered, and at that 
instant a man broke into the semicircle with a 
shock of com in his arms. 

* Gether the chips, lads,' he said. ' We'll 
mek a clean job on it while we're about it.' 

*Men,' cried Armstrong, 'ye'U not bum 
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bread ? That's a sin in the eyes of God and 
man.' 

' You'm right, gaffer/ said one, a miner by 
his dress and his coalblack hands and face. 
' Pull the com off the stalks. Theer's plenty 
on us, and theer's lot's o' time.' 

So said, so done. In two or three minutes 
the bundle of straw was blazing, and the 
broken fragments of the fence being thrown 
upon it, there was soon a roaring fire in the 
middle of the lane. 

* Order,' cried the farrier, for the rougher 
fellows were shouting and singing about the 
bonfire, and engaging in wild horse-play. The 
cry secured silence. ' Gentlemen,' said the 
farrier, ' what we am to do this night is to 
show our right of way. I move we walk in 
order by our own public walk across the 
Lezzurs.' 

There was a new cheer at this, and every- 
body streamed into the field. By-and-by they 
came upon a part of the road which had been 
ploughed, and in another minute found the 
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plough lying in the pathway. Somebody raised 
a cry that the plough should be broken, and 
this proposal meeting with the general sense of 
justice, the three sledges came into play again, 
and in a minute the work was done. Whilst 
the blows were yet falling, the little crowd 
received a final reinforcement by the arrival of 
Job Eound and Ezekiel. 

* What's all this ? ' demanded Job, catching 
sight of Armstrong. 

' We're an assemblage of village Hampdens, 
lad,' said Armstrong, laughing. 'The village 
Hampdens who with dauntless breast the petty 
tyrant of the fields withstand.' 

'That fellow has tried to stop the path- 
way ? ' asked Job. 

'Just that,' said Armstrong. 'Nightingale 
brought the news to the Barfield Arms, and 
they sallied out in a body. Everything's been 
done so far in pretty fair order.' 

' Has he fenced the far end of the path as 
well ? ' 

'Most likely. We're going to see. Job,' 
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Barfield, an' it's fittin' as I should be here. I 
can remember this a free walk for nigh on 
seventy 'ear/ 

They were at the back of the Warren, a 
great square white house, standing sheltered by 
its trees, when Armstrong took Job a second 
time by the sleeve. 

' I see him,' said Job, calmly, in answer to 
the warning tug the other gave him. Two or 
three men were walking across the moonlit 
field, and at their head was a tall military 
figure. The military figure and one other were 
in evening dress, and their white shirt fronts 
gleamed in the moonlight which fell full upon 
them. They, and the serving men who followed 
them, were making towards the end of the 
pathway, and Job quickened his pace to reach 
the spot at the same time. It was plain that 
a second fence had been erected there, for the 
timbers answered the first blow of the hammer 
like a drum, but presently began to crash and 
crackle. 

* Hallo, there, you scoundrels!' shouted 
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the leader of the party from the Warren; 
' what are you doing there ? ' 

' Justice, my good sir, justice,' said Job 
Eound, interposing his great figure between 
the new-comer and the crowd. 

The General looked him up and down with 
scorn, and moved to walk round him. Arm- 
strong ran up and took Job by the arm, but 
the big man did not seem to notice him. 

' You must be aware, sir,' he said, address- 
ing his old enemy with great suavity, ' that you 
have committed an illegal act in enclosing a 
road over which tlie people of this parish have 
held an immemorial right of way.' 

' And who are you ? ' demanded the other. 

' I am part owner of that public property 
of which you are the convicted thief, sir,' said 
Job, with a quite amiable laugh in his voice. 
General Coninghame glared at him in speech- 
less indignation, and Armstrong's hand trembled 
on Job's arm. ' Some of these fellows are a 
little rough,' the big man continued, * and you 
are likely to be unpopular for the moment. 
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You will best consider your own safety, as you 
did in the Crimea, by a judicious retirement 
from the seat of operations.' 

* I will bear you in mind, sir,' said the 
other, in a restrained voice which shook with 
rage. With that he plunged into the crowd, 
shouldering aside boldly enough such as came 
in his way, and, seizing the farrier by his 
uplifted arm, tried to drag him backwards 
from the half-demolished fence. The farrier, 
with his sledge still poised, turned to look at 
him. 

' Well ? ' he said, with something of a drawl. 
« What dost thee want ? ' 

' I am the proprietor of this land.' 

' Ah ? ' repUed the ferrier, lowering the 
sledge and wiping his brow with his shirt 
sleeve. 

' I demand your name,' said General Coning- 
hame, ' and the names of your companions ; 
and I order you to quit my land.' 

* Governor I ' said the farrier, ^thee re- 
mind'st me o' Caddick's pig. One fine momin' 
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two gentlemen made a call upon him. " And 
now," says Caddick's pig, " they'll be for lettin' 
me ha* my breakfast." But i'stead o' that they 
took him out, an' they made him into pork and 
bacon.' 

With this rustic apologue the farrier spat 
upon his horny hands, and, taking a new hold 
upon the sledge-hammer, set to work again. 
The crowd guffawed, and the General stood 
looking on at the work of demolition. 

' 1 shall know you again,' he said, address- 
ing the farrier, * and you, sir,' to Job, who 
inclined his head with a smile. 'And you. 
And you,' singling here and there another. 

The crowd began to hustle him, but Job 
cried out authoritatively — 

' No violence, men. Leave him alone.' 

The hustling ceased, and Coninghame, ap- 
proaching Job, looked at him oddly. Job re- 
turned his gaze, and for half a minute or nearly 
they stood looking point blank at each other. 
The full light of the harvest moon made the 
features of both men clear to view. It was 
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plain that a chord of remembrance had been 
struck in Coninghame's mind, and it was plain 
also that he was running over a hundred for- 
gotten or neglected chords in the hope of 
sounding it again. The light of half-recognition 
died away, and he turned with a mere repeti- 
tion of his old warning. 

* I shall know you again.' 

' So I should fancy,' Job answered, with a 
laugh. 

Coninghame retired to his own party, and 
by-and-by one of his servants addressed him 
and pointed out those he knew. This was the 
coachman, who had been in Castle Barfield 
service for a year or two. Some of the men 
jeered at him, but Coninghame borrowed a set 
of tablets from his friend, and wrote by the 
light of his own timber, which by this time had 
begun to blaze merrily. 

' And now, gentlemen,' said Job, ' as you 
seem to have completed the business which 
brought you here, it may be as well if you go 
quietly home again.' 
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* Job, Job,' said Armstrong, when they two 
were alone in the fields again, *ye're a mere 
madman. What^made you go and throw your- 
self in the man's way like that ? ' 

' Pooh, pooh ! ' returned Job, stolidly. 
^ The scoundrel doesn't know me from Adam, 
and if he did, what would it matter ? ^yi^o's 
going to take his word after five-and-twenty 
years ? ' 

' Te forget the dog, lad,' said Armstrong. 
* There are a hundred people, a thousand, in 
Castle Barfield at this minute who remember 
that you went away with him.' 

^I don't forget the dog,' Job answered 
sternly. *That was the brute who poisoned 
him. Do you know, sir, it was only on the day 
I married that I relinquished my resolve to 
make that fellow's life send in a sort of 
bankrupt dividend for poor Pincher's. I was 
going to say " pay for it," but that was non- 
sense.' 

' Job, lad. Job,' said Armstrong, * you're 
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just awful. Think of Sarah, if nothing else 
will tame you.' 

'Well,' he answered, 4t's all over. I'll 
keep out of the blackguard's way, to please 
you.' 
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CHAPTER V. 

Tffls episode of the broken fences stirred the 
Castle Barfield spirit rarely, and a prodigious 
sum of bar-parlour oratory was expended on it. 
The merest lookers-on bragged of their pre- 
sence on the great occasion, and took heroic 
airs with their less fortunate neighbours. The 
farrier became a demigod, and the boys told 
each other the most barefaced inventions as to 
how he could break horseshoes with thumb 
and finger, or how he had walked for a wager 
from Salem Chapel to the Fox and Dogs, bear- . 
ing an unsuspected anvil beneath his cloak. 
Apart from the fact that a farrier is pretty 
generally a man of some muscle, this especial 
farrier had never had a reputation until now, 
even amongst schoolboys, but after the break- 
ing of General Coninghame's fences there arose 
a glorified shade of him who performed daily 
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feats like those of Topham the carpenter, or 
Signor Belzoni. 

General Coninghame was not at all the man 
to decline battle on such a ground as this. He 
was by nature domineering, and for nearly 
thkty years he had strengthened his native 
proclivities by an unbroken course o£ petty 
military tyrannies. The British soldier of the 
old long service days respected an officer who 
could be justly severe, and sometimes loved the 
strictest disciplinarians. But the British soldier 
cordially loathed General Coninghame, who, 
having been a good deal on dep6t duty in his 
time, had earned a hateful reputation which 
extended north, south, east, and west, wherever 
Tommy Atkins was quartered. He was per- 
sonally hated all over the globe, and had been 
cursed in the canteens of every latitude. His 
very aspect breathed a supercilious disdain, 
and he coupled meanness with hauteur. He 
was the sort of officer who pulls saddles to 
pieces after the ordinary midday inspection, 
to make privy inquiry after concealed rust 
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spots, and who orders kit inspections without 
the customary notice. Upon occasion he had 
been known to be merciful to an incorrigible, 
but he was pitiless to a good-conduct man who 
tripped by accident. These characteristics, 
heightened during the Crimean struggle by a 
tendency to put himself at critical moments 
under medical treatment, had made him one of 
the best-hated men aUve. 

The bruit of the farrier's stroke for liberty 
was sobering down, and the ploughed path of 
the public roadway had hardened anew under 
pressure of many feet, when Ezekiel started out 
one afternoon for a solitary constitutional. 
His way led him, as much by accident as 
choice, to the neighbourhood of the Warren, 
and there, to his amazement and indignation, 
he beheld a new fence in course of erection, and 
saw propped against the hedge a notice board, 
on which was painted, in large white letters on 
a black ground, this legend : * Trespassers will 
be prosecuted with the utmost rigour of the 
law.' 
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' They will — ^will 'em ? ' said Ezekiel to the 
nearest workman, after reading this aloud. 
'.Very well then, here goes 

He squeezed himself through the space yet 
remaining, and started to walk across the 
fields, wagging his head, and prodding at the 
earth with his thick walking-stick in a very 
determined manner. It delighted his pugna- 
cious old soul to see the invader of pubUc 
rights standing within the enclosure. 

' Turn back, sir,' cried the General. 

Ezekiel planted his stick firmly, and looked 
about with the air of a man absorbed in con- 
templation of the landscape. 

'Do you hear, sir?' cried the General, 
advancing. 

Ezekiel, who carried his snuff loose in tis 
waistcoat pocket, took a deliberate pinch and 
went on leisurely with his walk. The Ge- 
neral strode before him and intercepted his 
path. 

' Artemoon, mister ! Arternoon 1 ' said the 
old man, with more than common geniality of 
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manner, and walked stolidly against the Ge- 
neral's close-buttoned frock-coat. 

' Leave this field, sir,' said Coninghame. 

^Eh?' 

* Leave this field,' 

' I'm a leaving it,' returned Ezekiel. ' I'm 
a-goin' on into the next un.' 

The humour of this retort is not at first 
sight obvious, but the next field also and the 
three beyond it were Coninghame's property. 

^ The land is private. You have no right 
here.' 

' Dear me ! ' said the old man. ' Have I 
been and fell into anny species of a herror? 
Why, no, no, no.' He looked about him with 
an air of inquiry, and with studied slowness 
drew a spectacle case from his pocket, and set 
a pair of heavy gold-framed glasses deliberately 
astride his nose. * These be the Warrin Lezzurs, 
bain't 'em ? I ain't likely to ha' lost my road.. 
I've walked here this five-an'-sixty 'ear.' 

' You have no right here.' the General 
repeated. ' This land is private property.' 
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* Ah ! ' returned Ezekiel, genially ; ^ may- 
happen thee hasn't heard th' other piece o' 
news. Queen Anne's dead. It's been beau- 
tiful harvest weather.' 

Without having any particularly solid rea- 
sons for it, it came easy to General Coninghame 
to despise most men, and, as a matter of course, 
he could despise particularly an ignorant and 
ill-bred old man like Ezekiel, who talked with 
the broadest conceivable accent, and wore 
clothes which had been out of date for forty 
years. But his very despite added to his wrath, 
and when Ezekiel a second time walked against 
him as if he were invisible, his anger almost 
robbed him of the power of speech. A man 
who has tyrannised unchecked for thirty years 
is likely to feel opposition pretty keenly. 

' Leave this field ! ' he said hoarsely, and 
actually laid both hands upon the ill-bred in- 
truder's coat collar. 

' Mister,' said Ezekiel, ' I don't know as I 
ever see a prettier nose than yourn, and I should 
be loth to break it. But that's what'U happen 
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if thee keep'st hold o' my coat.' He clenched 
his walking-stick in both hands, and introducing 
it between the General's arms, touched with 
extreme gentleness the feature he had named, 
and then waved the stick back so suddenly 
that Coninghame released him and retired a 
step. Ezekiel was undoubtedly an exceedingly 
vulgar old man, and the General felt it undigni- 
fied to dispute further with him. 

' Turn this man out,' he said, relegating the 
task to the workmen, who had taken a delighted 
interest in the scene. Everybody became at 
once exceedingly busy, and nobody responded 
to his order. They were not Barfield men, but 
they knew the cause of warfare. 'Turn this 
man out ! ' he repeated, advancing to the 
foreman. 

' Turn him out thyself if thee wantest him 
turned out,' the man responded. ' It's no 
affair of ourn.' 

' Trespassers'll be persecuted, will 'em ? ' 
said Ezekiel, with a manner which General 
Coninghame felt to be more vulgarly offensive 
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than before. * If thee persecutest all the folks 
as'U walk across this field to-morrow, thee'st 
have enough to persecute. Why, if it come to 
that, I'm game to pay a dozen myself, to do 
nothin' else than walk alung this public way.' 

' What is your name ? ' said Coninghame. 

' Find out,* returned Ezekiel ; and the 
General, setting off without another word at a 
good round pace across the fields in the direc- 
tion of the Warren, the vulgar old man shouted 
after him, * Cut an' run, sojer. Cut an' run,' 
until he was out of hearing, and had entered 
the house. Then, with a farewell jerk of his 
head at the workmen, Ezekiel pursued his 
dogmatic way, the personification of triumphant 
obstinacy. 

■ 

He had but reached the first gateway when 
he saw Coninghame returning with three men, 
two of whom were fresh from the stables and 
in their shirt sleeves. The third was a flunkey, 
beautifully bedizened. Ezekiel set his broad- 
brimmed hat on his head a little more firmly, 
moistened his hands, and took a good grip of 
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his stick. In one sole respect he resembled 
Hamlet, being fat and scant of breath, but bodily 
fear was a sensation the sulky old mastiff had 
never experienced, and he stood with his ob- 
stinate legs wide planted, his pugnacious red 
fists grasping his weapon, and his red face one 
scowl of dogged courage. 

General Coninghame's face, originally cast 
in a most aristocratic mould, but long since 
pinched with superciHousness, was of a pas- 
sionate ashen grey, as he strode along a Uttle 
in rear of his men, who advanced at a jogging 
trot. 

' That's the man,' he said. ' Turn him 
out!' 

The three, coming to within a yard or two 
of Ezekiel, paused. 

* You'd better move on, master,' said the 
foremost. ' We're three to one, and there's none 
of us has any wish to hurt a oldish man like 
you.' 

' Move on ? ' said Ezekiel. ' Let them as 
likes to try it move me on. Only — soak this 
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into your understandin's, lads. The fiist mon 
as lays a hand on me, I crack his crown for 
hirii.' 

' Turn him out ! ' cried Coninghame, pas- 
sionately. ' Do you hear me ? Turn him out 
of the field ! ' 

'You'd better go,' said the man who had 
spoken before. 'We're three to one. We 
don't want to hurt you.' 

' Niver fear for me, my lad,' said Ezekiel, 
cheerfully. ' Come along, if thee hast a mind 
to. It's full forty 'ear sence I had a fight, an' 
I'll ha' one to-day, please God, if you can find 
the pluck among you.' 

' It doesn't stand to reason,' said the groom, 
' as three stalworth young chaps like we wants 
much pluck to tackle a grandfather. Come, 
mister, get along now, do.' 

' Peuh, peuh ! ' said Ezekiel, with a manner 
wholly genial. ' What's the use o' talking ? 
I'm here to be put out, if thee canst manage it.' 

This was the last word of the parley, and 
the fight began. Ezekiel acquitted himself with 
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great gallantry, but the struggle was necessarily 
brief. Two of the servants were somewhat 
roughly handled, and Ezekiel, with his brass- 
buttoned blue coat torn from skirts to collar, 
was marched into the lane, where his hat and 
stick were thrown after him. He sat down 
there, breathless but smiling, and when the 
workmen gathered about him he panted with a 
wheezy chuckle — 

*I gi*en 'em moor than I got, and that's 
summat to be thankful for/ 

'We did our best not to hurt him,' said the 
groom, mopping at his head with a handker- 
chief borrowed from the footman. 

' No blaam to thee, lad,' wheezed Ezekiel, 
' no blaam to thee.' Honestly, the old gentle- 
man had not been so happy for many and many 
a day. His blood was roused, and in spirit he 
was young again. * Lord bless thee, mister,' 
he said to the General, who stood looking over 
the unfinished hoarding, ' if this is the sort o' 
thing thee wantest, thee canst have thy bellyful 
on it i' Castle Barfield.' 

VOL. II. I 
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General Coninghame, imturally disdaining 
to reply to this, instructed his men to remain 
and repel any fresh attempt at intrusion, and, 
having done so, walked away. In his absence 
Ezekiel received the compliments of the work- 
men, who regarded him with unmixed admira 
tion, and having thoroughly recovered his 
breath, the old man put on his crumpled beaver 
— there might be some difficulty in lighting on 
a beaver nowadays except in a museum — ^took 
up his walking-stick, and marched off m high 
feather, proudly conscious of his wrecked coat, 
and delightedly apprehensive of the seusation 
his aspect would create in Castle Barfield High 
Street. 

The sensation he created was equal to his 
best hopes, but he was not so young as he had 
been, and he was glad to call at the Barfield 
Arms, and to get a glass of brandy and water 
there before going home. Seeing him enter, a 
dozen curious tradesmen left their doors, and 
followed to learn the matter. Ezekiel, being 
refreshed, told his story amidst great applause. 
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and when it was over the landlord, with sin eye 
to business, spoke. 

' Gentlemen,' he said, ' I beg to move that 
a town's meeting be called on the waste ground 
in front of this hotel this evening at half-past 
seven o'clock, to consider what steps shall be 
took upon this question.' 

This proposal being immediately seconded 
and carried, the landlord undertook to command 
the services of the crier, and putting on his hat, 
walked to consult Armstrong as to the formula 
to be put into that officer's lips. 

The Scot listened to the landlord's story 
with great inward disturbance, and had no 
sooner written the required formula than he 
went in search of Job, whom he found at home 
listening to Ezekiel's statement. The old boy 
was seated in his torn coat and crushed beaver, 
Sarah was sitting by his side nursing one of his 
red fists, with a face half shocked and half 
amused, and Job was standing over the pair 
listening with bent brows and wrathful eyes. 

He stretched out a hand sideways to Arm- 

I 2 
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strong, and shook hands without looking at 
him. 

'And now, Job,' said Ezekiel, cheerfully, 
* what thee'st got to do is to tek a stout gutter- 
persher whip an' gi'e the General a dressin'.' 

' No, no, grandfather,' said Sarah. ' You 
mustn't ask father to do such things.' 

' My dear,' said Job, quietly, ' put on your 
bonnet and go across to father's house. Ask 
for a coat and hat to be sent over.' She arose 
somewhat reluctantly to obey. 

' Job,' said Armstrong, when she had left 
the room, ' we can manage this without violence, 
surely. There's a town's meeting to be held 
to-night to consider of the matter.' 

' Town's meeting ? ' interjected Ezekiel. 
' What's that to do wi' me ? Look here, Arm- 
strong. You meddle wi' them matters as 
you're asked to meddle wi'.' 

'We'll wait for the town's meeting,' said 
Job, to his father's evident astonishment and 
disgust. 

' Look here,' said Ezekiel, rising, and turn- 
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ing to display his rent coat. * Look here/ he 
said again, removing the crushed beaver from 
his head and holding it out for his son's inspec- 
tion. * I've got a lad as is well beknown for 
the strongest and biggest mon to be seen for 
twenty mile around. He could tek that sojer 
feller up i' both hands an' break him. An' he 
can see his father served i' this manner, an' 
then talk o' waitin' for town's meetings. I'm 
sorry i' my heart, Job, as I iver made friends 
wi' thee.' 

*I think it likely enough,' returned Job, 
'that you will be satisfied before the night's 
over.' 

* Job,' cried Armstrong, ' I must tell your 
father.' 

' You can tell my father what you please, 
Mr. Armstrong,' replied Job. 

' Instead of persuading your son to meddle 
with General Coninghame,' said the Scot, taking 
Ezekiel by the shoulder, * ye'U advise him to 
keep away from him.' 

* ShaU I ? ' demanded the old man, with his 
customary jeer. 
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* This Coninghame is the very man, the 
very officer, that Job assaulted when he ran 
away from the army five-and-twenty years ago, 
and more. This is the man that set a price 
upon his head. Man ahve I d'ye know that 
Job's in as much danger this day as he was 
then ? That night the fence was broken they 
met together, and though 'twas only moonhght 
CoDinghame half-knew hiix).' 

The change from jeering incredulity to 
terror in Ezekiel's face was instantaneous. 

. * Job,' he said, glaring at his son, * is that 
the trewth ? ' 

* It's true enough,' Job answered with a 
stoUd composure. 

' What shaU'st thee do ? ' 

' Do ? ' asked Job, raising his eyebrows. 
' I shall buy that gutta-percha whip you spoke 
of. The town's meeting will decide to have 
the fences down again, of course. Equally of 
course General Coninghame will be there to 
see.' 

He raised his hands and shrugged his 
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mighty sBoulderSj as if the thmg were alto- 
gether disposed of. 

' Job/ said his father, ' don't go anigh him. 
Let sleepin' dogs lie. If I'd ha' guessed I'd ha' 
let him and the Warrin Lezzurs alone. An' I 
hain't hurt, Job. Theer s ne'er a mark o' me, 
nowheer. I bain't hurt a bit. Job, Job, 
whativer made thee come home again, wi' a 
thing hke this a hangin' o'er thee ? Why 
didstn't run t' Ameriky ? ' 

' I'm in no sort of danger,' answered Job, 
* I'm going to flog that fellow, and if he likes 
he's going to trump up a story against me 
which nobody will be disposed to believe, and 
which, though, everybody beUeved it, he can't 
prove. Let's have no more of this. Here's 
Sarah back again.' 

A moment later Sarah entered the room, 
followed by the woman who managed Ezekiel's 
household for him, and generally failed to 
manage Ezekiel. The girl looked around and 
saw that both the old men were gloomy and 
perturbed. In her father's face she could read 
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notluDg but its customary expression, crossed 
by the faintest flicker of a smile. 

Ezekiel threw oflf his tattered coat and put 
on the garment his servant had brought for 
him. 

* Job,' he said then, * come across an' have 
a bit of a quiet talk. Armstrong, you might 
as well come too.' 

' Not this afternoon, dad,' Job answered 
cheerfully. * I'll come to-morrow and have a 
cup of tea with you, if you'll let rpe. Shall I 
bring Sarah with me ? ' 

* Do as you like,' replied Ezekiel, sulkily. 
* Armstrong, will you come along o' me. 

* You'll be at the meeting, both of you ? ' 
asked Job. 

* Didst iver see such a mon i' your life ? ' 
said Ezekiel when he and Armstrong were in 
the garden-path together. * He's the wrongest- 
headed, obstinaytist fellow I iver come along- 
side, our Job is. An' what beats me, Armstrong, 
is wheer he gets it from. His mother was a 
yieldin' sort o' woman.' 
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Armstrong glanced at him with an amused 
look, which faded as quickly as it came. 

' He's got nayther fear nor rayson,' pursued 
Ezekiel. * He's niver been much of a son to me, 
but I've allays had a sort of a likin' for him.' 

Armstrong made no answer to this fatherly 
sentiment, and Ezekiel kept silence until his 
own house was reached. At the door he turned 
suddenly. 

' Here, I say, come inside,' he said ; * I've 
got a notion.' He began to chuckle and to rub 
his hands together. * Armstrong, we're two 
old fools, you an' me,' he said, when they had 
both entered the kitchen and he had carefully 
closed the door. * We're a pair o' fools, an' 
Job's i' the right. Look thee, it's more than 
five-and-twenty 'ear since he 'hsted.' 

* Well ? ' said Armstrong. 

* Well,' returned Ezekiel, triumphantly ; 
*he'd swear to serve the king. Now, then, 
what sort o' claim has Queen Victoria got upon 
him ? Answer me that.' 

'Suppose you owed a man five pounds,' 
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returned ArmstroDg, ^ and hadn't paid it when 
he died. His heirs could claim it/ Ezekiel's 
countenance fell. ^ Job's best safety — his only 
safety — ^lies in the time that's gone by. But 
then, there's the dog. Ye know the story.' 

* What about the dog ? ' asked Ezekiel. 
' This is the mon as p'isened him ? ' 

' This is the man that poisoned him. But 
that's not what I'm thinking. There's a good 
thousand people now aUve in Castle Barfield 
that know the story of Job's leaving home. 
He enlisted on the very day he left ; and that's 
another link ; and he enUsted within five miles 
of this. But the worst of all is that he took 
the dog with him; and when he was pro- 
claimed he was advertised as being accom- 
panied by a dog who answered to the name 
of " Pincher." Now if Job comes into col- 
lision with this man, I fear me he'll be recog- 
nised. If he's recognised he'U have an im- 
placable enemy, who'U set to work to make 
inquiries. We can't warn all the world to say 
nothing of the dog, and when once he's men- 
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tioned, there's a chain strong enough for any- 
body's mind.' 

' What's to be done ? ' asked Ezekiel, staring 
helplessly at his companion. Armstrong shook 
his head mournfully. 

' If we could persuade him to keep out of 
the man's way,' he said, but left the sentence 
unfinished. ' He knows all that I've told you. 
He even told me he'd keep out of this blag- 
yard's way, and he'd have done it, but for this 
unlucky affair of this afternoon.' 

^It was bad enough,' said Ezekiel, * when 
he went, away an' 'listed. That was a shame 
to befall a daycent family. It was wuss when 
he run away. And now it's wuss than iver.' 

*It's bad enough in all conscience,' Arm- 
strong assented. * There's just one thing we 
can do, and that's to stand by him to-night, and 
persuade him out of mischief if it's possible.' 

The meeting of that evening was brief and 
stem. Kesolved, on the proposal of the farrier, 
seconded by the landlord of the Barfield Arms 
— * That this here meeting condemns the action. 
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of General Coninghame in blocking up the 
pathway through the Warrin Lezzurs heretofore 
beknown as a public walk for generations out of 
memory.' Kesolved, on the proposal of one 
Blake, an old physical force Chartist, and 
carried by acclamation — *That this meeting 
enforce its rights without delay/ 

There was no moon to-night, but scattered 
about the crowd were men with torches — 
strands of rope dipped in tar and twisted about 
a hedgestake — or with stable lanterns held 
aloft on pitchforks, and these shone pale in the 
autumn twilight, and gleamed more and more 
ruddily as the night came down. 

Job Eound had fulfilled the first part of 
his programme, and had bought a gutta-percha 
whip. Armstrong and Ezekiel were with him, 
each bent on persuading him to peace, but 
without result so far. The police of the place 
were at the meeting in some force, but had 
no inst];iictions to interfere. 

The crowd set out, five hundred strong, 
and Job walked leisurely among them, head 
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and shoulders higher than his neighbours, and 
Armstrong and Ezekiel kept pace with him, 
one on either side. When the Warren Leasowes 
were reached, it appeared that the General 
had prepared to meet force with force, for 
a body of twenty men was found on guard. 
These, ascertaining the dimensions of the mob 
and the resolution of the leaders, gave way 
without a struggle. The first fence was broken, 
as before, by the farrier and his apprentices, 
but this time the debris was carried to a point 
on the path opposite the Warren, and was 
fired in view of the windows. The crowd 
trampled the fields, and, having " hooted and 
groaned its fill, went on to the next fence. 
This also was demolished, and its fragments, 
being borne to the dying fire, were there heaped 
up, and soon refreshed the blaze. Job Eound 
took no part in the proceedings, but in each 
case stood by quietly watching at the edge 
of the crowd, casting an occasional glance 
towards the big house ghmmering faintly white 
in the shadow of its surrounding trees. When 
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minute, and at the end of it the two were left 
standing in the midst of a circular space, with 
a ring of firelit figures standing round. 

'You know me, most of you,' said Job, 
* and most of you know my father, who is a 
man of seventy-seven years of age. For seventy 
years he has been accustomed to walk in this 
public path, and he was never molested here 
until this afternoon. To-day he was seen here 
by the gallant officer whose arm I hold.' A 
great roar of laughter burst from the crowd. 
'You know the British soldier loves to fight 
fair when he fights at all, and it came natural 
therefore to General Coninghame to set three 
lusty young men-servants to attack one old 
man.' At this there were savage groans and 
hootings, and General Coninghame looked 
about him with a white and desperate face. 
' I am pleased to. tell you, gentlemen, that the 
old man defended himself, and broke a head 
or two.' A new roar of laughter rose in answer 
to this statement. 'In spite of all he could do, 
he was hustled from the field, and his coat was 
rent from the collar to the tails.' 



/ 
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* No more violence was used than could be 
helped,' said Coninghame, but his voice was 
thick, and scarcely, reached the ears of one 
man in the crowd. 

' General Coninghame tells me,' pursued 
Job, * that no more violence was used than 
could be helped. I will accept that statement. 
I myself do not propose to use more violence 
than can be helped.' Another roar of laughter, 
with a noticeable tone of angry satisfaction in 
it. ' You observe, gentlemen, that I am at 
this moment surrounded by my friends and 
neighbours, whilst General Coninghame is 
alone. You may notice also that I am a bigger 
and a stronger man than General Coninghame. 
If he and I were on more equal terms I might 
be tempted to flog him soundly, to teach him 
something of the rcvspect which is due to age. 
But in the present condition a light punishment 
publicly inflicted will serve as well. To a 
person in General Coninghame's position one 
blow is as disgraceful as a million.' 

VOL. II. K 
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He held his enemy at arm's length, and the 
whip whistled in the air once, and once only. 

' You see,' said Job, * this officer and gentle- 
man has received pubHc chastisement, and has 
not attempted to defend himself. I think we 
may compliment him on that discretion which 
is the better part of valour, and let him go. 
You are free, sir.' 

' It is no part of a soldier's duty,' said Con- 
inghame, 'to brawl in pubUc witi a ruffian.' 
He moved away, amid the groans of the crowd, 
and Job strode stoUdly in another direction, 
followed by his father and Armstrong. 

* Job,' grumbled Ezekiel, ' I niver see sich 
a thing i' my life. Talk o' that for a hidin'. 
Why, it was nayther flesh nor fish, nor good 
red herring. You might ayther ha' leathered, 
him or let him alone.' 

Castle Barfield, as represented by its town's 
meeting, took another view of the case, and 
the crowd, following Job, to his intense dis- 
gust, cheered him all the way to the Barfield 
Arms. 



/ 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

General Coninghamb had three tunes been 
assaulted in the course of a life of five-and- 
fifty years — twice by one John Smith, a con- 
tumacious recruit from Birmingham, and once 
by Job Eound, of Castle Barfield. Perhaps it 
was not an unnatural thing that Job Bound 
should bring John Smith to mind. Mr. BowHng's 
yearnings towards the buried treasure in the 
Balkans had never been keener or more pas- 
sionate than Coninghame's towards the escaped 
John Smith, who had got away at the very 
beginning of his punishment. For years after 
John Smith's disappearance the sight of any 
broad-shouldered, tall, and well-set man who 
happened to have red hair had quickened his 
longings, and had impelled him to a faster foot- 
step in the streets. He had seen a vision of .the 
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young man in the likeliest and unlikeliest places. 
He had horribly disconcerted a young Life 
Guardsman by a finitless denunciation in one 
of the London parks. He had dogged a young 
barrister about the Temple, and a new chum 
about the streets of Melbourne. He had dis- 
covered a fictitious John Smith in a royal foot- 
man, and in an attach^ of the embassy at Paris. 
In short, his hungry, unsatisfied desire of 
vengeance on John Smith had haunted him, 
and he had been ready to take anybody for the 
man he hated. 

It may at once be admitted that he had 
very good grounds for hating the escaped 
recruit. His brother officers, though they had 
seen the unavoidable necessity of maintaining 
discipline, had never been altogether on his 
side, and some of the younger had even ex- 
pressed a sort of reserved sympathy with the 
deserter. He knew — more, perhaps, by intui- 
tion than by any direct means — that the men 
of the regiment were well pleased with John's 
escape, and he traced more of his unpopularity 
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than was strictly due to it to the general 
sympathy with the contumacious Smith. Even 
after all this lapse of years he could feel at any 
moment with the tip of his tongue the scar 
John Smith had left upon his lip, and his 
moustache was hourly arranged to hide the 
outer sign of it. 

Of late years the exigent desire to discover 
his enemy had faded away, as such things will, 
even in the most retentive minds, but it had 
never died, and it had lent a vague sort of 
shadowy influence to his choice of an abiding- 
place when the time came for his retirement 
from active military duty. John Smith had 
described himself as a native of a neighbouring 
township, and it was not actually impossible 
that he had returned, or that a resident within 
a mile or two of his birthplace might encounter 
him. 

Coninghame had prided himself, without 
great reason, on having an excellent memory 
for faces, but as a matter of fact his ears were 
truer to memory than his eyes. Job Bound's 
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first words to him—' Justice, sir, justice '—had 
struck his ears as a disagreeable odour might 
have struck his nostrils, or an evil savour his 
palate, and he had a faint sense of having ex- 
perienced the same repulsion long ago. The 
voice in itself was by no means unpleasing, and 
y^t its first tones had been hateful to him. It 
was a noticeable voice, amazingly profound 
and solid, and likely to be memorable. The 
bearded face, with the beetling eyebrows, which 
were heavy enough to have furnished Coning- 
hame himself with a pair of moustaches, awoke 
no remembrance in his mind, but the ponderous 
voice stayed obstinately in his ears, and an 
elusive inner chord responded to it. 

When the roaring and singing had died 
away, and the lanterns and torches of the 
rioters had all gone with them, he commanded 
his carriage, and drove at a respectful distance 
from the crowd to the police station. When 
he alighted he could hear the mob still shouting 
in front of the hotel, two or three hundred 
yards beyond. 
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' What can we do for you, sir ? ' asked the 
sergeant on duty. 

' That is my name/ replied the General, 
laying his card upon the desk. ^ I have been 
assaulted this evening, and a trespass has been 
committed upon my property.' 

' Yes, sir,' said the sergeant, tentatively. 

^ I learn,' continued Coninghame, ^ that the 
person who assaulted me bears the name of 
Eound. I am told he is well known in the 
place, and that there will be no difficulty in 
finding him, or in identifying him when found.' 

' No, sir,' said the sergeant, scratching his 
whisker. 

' I desire him,' said the General, ' to be 
taken into custody at once.' 

^ Custody, sir ? ' returned the sergeant. 
* Well, sir, I couldn't take that upon myself.' 

* Do you know the man ? ' demanded 
Coninghame. 

' Well, sir, there's two or three dozen 
Bounds in the parish.' 

' There are not many who answer this man's 
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description, I imagine. He is a man of six 
feet three or four, and he wears a great beard 
and moustache.' 

^ Ah ! ' The sei^eant rounded his mouth 
and eyes. ' Mr. Job Eound, of Konak Cottage, 
most likely.' 

'Very well. I desire to give that man 
in charge. At once.' 

' Wouldn't it serve your turn better to 
summons him ? ' asked the official. ' It's the 
regular course. You see, sir, Mr. Eound's a 
gentleman of private means, and highly 
thought of.' 

' I instruct you to arrest him on a charge of 
trespass and assault.' 

' Very well, sir,' said the sergeant, a little 
nettled by the icy and supercilious air which 
characterised the General's manner. ' If you'll 
give me the proper authority, I'll act upon it. 
You give yourself out as a General ; ' this was 
a perfectly safe piece of insolence, and the 
sergeant knew it ; ' and if that's the position in 
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life you occupy, you ought to know your way 
about in a case like this/ 

*You are insolent, sir,' returned Coning- 
hame. 'I shall take the first opportunity of 
reporting you to the magistrates/ 

' Very well, sir,' replied the official, coolly. 
* That's as you please, of course/ 

' When wiU it be necessary for me to attend 
to prosecute ? ' demanded the General, whose 
inward fires began to play dangerously near 
the icy surface. 

* I can't undertake the responsibility of Mr. 
Bound's arrest without a warrant,' said the 
sergeant. 

'I accept whatever responsibility may be 
attached to this proceeding,' said Coninghame, 
almost savagely. 'Let me see if you dare 
refuse to do your duty/ 

* I can't act in a matter of this sort without 
instructions,' the sergeant answered, beginning 
to pare his nails with the air of a man who has 
spoken his final word. 
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' I order you to arrest this man,' stormed 
Coninghame. 

'Do you suppose that Mr. Eound will dis- 
appear ? ' asked the officer, looking up at him. 
' Have you any information, or any reasonable 
belief to that effect ? ' 

' I order you to arrest him.' 

' You don't seem much hurt, unless it's in 
temper,' returned the sergeant. 'You can 
summons the gentleman. It's the ordinary 
course.' 

' I order you to arrest him.' 

'Very well, then,' said the officer, tran- 
quilly ; ' my business is to do my duty to the 
best of my discretion, and I can't entertain the 
charge.' 

' You refuse ? ' 

' It's open to you to apply to the nearest 
magistrate for a warrant.' 

' Who is the nearest magistrate ? ' 

The sergeant feigned an intricate search 
amongst his papers, and the General, looking 
at him, grew grey with suppressed rage. 
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' Mr. Jabez Whitehouse, Tolly End Hall/ 
said the sergeant at last. 

'I shall make a formal report of your 
conduct, sir/ said the irate General, striding to 
the door. 

' That's exactly as you please,' replied the 
sergeant, and Coninghame disappeared wild 
with anger. He had not counted upon more 
than putting his assailant to the trouble of 
finding bail, but to be robbed of even so small 
a present revenge as this enraged him. 

* Do you know Tolly End Hall ? ' he de- 
manded of his coachman, and the man answer- 
ing in the aflSrmative, he snarled * Drive th^re,' 
and took his seat in the carriage* The coach- 
man closed the door, mounted to his seat, and 
drove in the direction of the Barfield Arms. 
Coninghame, hoping to escape without recog- 
nition, lay back out of sight, but one or two 
of the crowd knew his carriage, and he was 
groaned and hooted at with much heartiness. 
A stone or two struck the vehicle, and the 
coachman whipped up the horses. At this the 
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mob saw fit to break into a roar of jeering 
laughter. 

Everything seemed to conspire to help 
General Coninghame into a conditioh of un- 
governable ill-temper, and he was ushered 
into the presence of the magistrate in a state of 
mind which prompted him to be unusually 
superciUous and haughty in manner. 

Mr. Jabez Whitehouse was a Black Country 
magistrate of an order now almost extinct. He 
had been a working miner in his early days, 
had risen to wealth by his own industry and 
shrewdness, had lost little or nothing of the 
native roughness of his speech, and, though 
a good sort of fellow enough in the main, was 
disposed somewhat to overvalue his own dignity. 
He was, moreover, an ardent partisan of 
popular rights, and nothing but his position 
of magistrate had held him back from a per- 
sonal attendance at the town's meeting or the 
destruction of the General's fences. 

^Tek a cheer,' said the magistrate, when 
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the General was shown in. * What can I do 
for you ? ' 

' In the first place/ replied Coninghame, 
who remained standing, * I have to report the 
sergeant now on duty at the police station for 
insolence/ 

* Ah ! * said Mr. Jabez Whitehouse. ' As 
how?' 

' This evening my grounds were invaded by 
a mob, who broke and burned my fences, and 
I myself was assaulted with a whip by a man 
named Round. I drove to the police station, 
and instructed the officer on duty to take this 
person into custody, which, in the most openly 
insolent manner, he refused to do. I presume 
that, as a magistrate, you have power to 
receive such a complaint as this, and to act 
upen it ? ' 

*Why, yes. I can undertek to see as it 
shall be looked into.' 

* In the second place, I have to ask for a 
warrant for the arrest of this man Eoimd — Job 
Bound — on a charge of trespass and assault.' 
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* M — m,' said the magistrate ; ^ that's a job 
as '11 bear a little thinkin' on. Where was this 
so-called trespass made ? ' 

^ The trespass was committed upon my own 
grounds, at the rear of my house, the Warren.' 

^In the Warren Lezzurs, I persoom,' said 
Mr. Whitehouse, magisterially. 

*In the Warren Leasowes,' replied the 
General; * Precisely.' 

' And the natur' of this so-called assault ? ' 
asked the magistrate. 

* I was seized by the arm, dragged a dozen 
yards, and struck with a riding-whip.' 

^ByMr. JobEound?' 

* By a man of that name.' 

*A warrant to arrest a person in Mr. 
Bound's position,' said the magistrate, with a 
deliberate lengthening of the local drawl, * '^id 
be a serious matter. In regards of trespass, 
my present apinium is, as a old-established 
right of way exists through the Warren Lez- 
zurs. That is a matter as could be heerd in 
court, howsever, an' the argeyinents on both 
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sides browt forrad. In regards of the assdult 
alleged agen Mr. Bound, a summons may be 
took out, but I see no call for the issue of a 
warrant. In regards of the misconduct alleged 
agen the officer, your complaint shall be took 
notice of in the proper manner.' 

^You refuse, then,' said Coninghame, Ho 
do your duty in this matter ? ' 

' I refuse to do anythin' outside my duty. 
It's no part o' my duty to help a angry man to 
mek his neighbours uncomfortable.' 

'I am not inclined to think you know much 
about yotu- duty, sir,' said the General. 

* That,' returned Mr. Jabez Whitehouse, 
^ ain't the only p'int on which me an' you is 
likely to differ.' 

General Coninghame took up his hat and 
withdrew without further words. He was al- 
lowed to drive home in quiet, and next day, 
seeing no more formidable instrument ready to 
his hand, he took out a smnmons against Job 
Bound for trespass and assault, and instructed 
a local solicitor to engage a barrister. The 
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service of the legal document frightened Saxah, 
but her father's reception of it did something 
to reassure her. Ezekiel, hearing of it, was 
for taking out a counter summons on his own 
account, but Job was so resolutely set against 
this that he gave way. 

The case came on for hearing on the following 
Saturday, and, as a matter of course, the little 
police court and its approaches were thronged. 
Job and Ezekiel were cheered, and General 
Coninghame was liberally hooted on arrival. 
Plaintiff and defendant took their seats on oppo- 
site sides of the clerk's table. The plaintiff was 
fidgety and pale. The defendant's usual air 
of calm challenge was broken now and again 
by the mere gleam of a smile. 

Coninghame was put into the witness-box, 
was sworn, and gave his evidence. Then Job 
arose to cross-question him ; and Armstrong, 
who, was in court, felt a sort of wonder and 
terror at his coolness. 

' I am going, with the permission of the 
court, to ask you a question or two. General 
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Coninghame. * You recognise this old gentle- 
man, perhaps?' laying a hand on Ezekiel's 
shoulder. 

' I have seen the man before.' 

' Did you see him in the Warren Leasowes 
on the afternoon of the day on which the 
assault you complain of was made ? ' 

' I saw him there. I told him he was tres- 
passing, and ordered him to leave.' 

* Did he obey your order ? ' 

* He refused to obey my order, and behaved 
with vulgar insolence.' 

Ezekiel chuckled at this with such an ob- 
vious self-approval that he led the whole court 
on to laughter. 

' With vulgar insolence ? ' said Job, lifting 
his big eyebrows and smiling. 

Coninghame made no reply. He- stood 
grasping with his gloved hands the edge of 
the witness-box, and his eyes were fixed upon 
Job with an expression of bewilderment and 
inquiry. Armstrong seemed to feel his own 
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heart stand still within him, and for a moment 
his sight failed. 

' Finding you were not obeyed, what did 
you do?' asked the defendant. The witness 
passed a hand across his forehead and his eyes. 
Job repeated his question. 

* I sent three of my servants to enforce my 
orders.* 

' What instructions did you give them ? ' 

* I told them to enforce my commands/ 

* Did you tell them they Were free to use 
violence ? ' 

^No.' 

* Did they use violence ? ' 

* He resisted, and they were compelled to 
employ force.' Coninghame passed his hand 
across his brows again. What was it? he 
asked himself. Where had he seen this man 
before ? He might hav^ known and hated him 
in an earlier life. He seemed to remember 
vaguely that all this had happened long ago, 
that these grey eyes had looked into his with 
the tranquil contempt they held at this minute ; 
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and the deep voice that thus questioned him in 
the dingy court with its crowd of strangers' 
faces was as familiar as his own voice in his 
own ears. 

* They were compelled to employ force ? ' 

' They were compelled/ returned Coning- 
hame, half-recovering from his dream. *Two 
of my servants were obliged/ he added, turning 
to the bench, ' to seek surgical assistance.' 

' Surgical assistance ? ' said Job. * That is 
a little vague. Were they severely hurt ? * ' 

* They were both severely hurt.' 

' And they was,' said Ezekiel, relishingly. 
The listeners laughed, but the court gravely 
reproved the old gentleman, and threatened 
his removal. 

* Now you knew that my father-^you know 
that this is my father. General Goninghame ? 
Thank you. You knew that my father was 
within his legal right when he walked across 
the Leasowes ? ' 

' I knew nothing of the kind. He was an 
intruder upon private property.' 

l2 
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An officer of the court who found himself 
somewhat too tightly packed moved in front 
of the witness-box, but still left the witness 
visible to the defendant. 

* You know that a legal right of way has 
been affirmed by the people of this parish? 
The witness inclined his head with an icy lofti- 
ness. *Did my father tell you that he had 
used the walk for sixty-five years without 
molestation? ' 

' He said something to that efiect.' 

* Did you take any pains to verify the truth 
of that statement before you ordered three 
young men to assault one old one ? ' 

Coninghame looked at him with renewed 
bewilderment. The officer made a movement, 
and came between witness and defendant, and 
Job, stretching forth an arm, put him on one 
side. That gesture broke the cloud which hung 
over Coninghame's memory, and he saw — as 
one sees in a dark night by lightning — ^the 
recruit, John Smith, putting aside the escort 
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who stood between himself and the witness 
against him in a trial by court-martial. 

His eyes, which were of a curiously light 
blue, glittered like steel, and he drew a great 
breath. A fountain of sweet refreshment 
seemed to rise within him. 

A love which after an absence of more than 
five-and-twenty years could know a resuscita- 
tion so complete, a new life so passionate, 
eager, and triumphant, would be a love of an 
heroic sort indeed, but for a hatred the revival 
was little more than commonplace. It takes a 
large heart to love well ; the smallest hearts 
can hate with thoroughness. In proportion, 
therefore, as small hearts are more numerous 
than large, thorough-going hatreds are com- 
moner than heroic loves. This is not the 
fashionable view of human nature, but on 
inspection it will be found to have truth 
in it. 

John Smith ! Not for the first moment in 
his rejoicing and vindictive thoughts the John 
Smith who had knocked him down at Glouces- 
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ter, or the John Smith who had half-strangled 
him in the presence of his brother oflBicers, 
These memories came somewhat later to whet 
an appetite which hardly needed to be coaxed 
or prompted. But the man whom Coninghame 
first saw was the man whose dog he had 
poisoned. 
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BOOK IV. 



MOW AARON WHITTAKER BEGAN TO LONG FOR 
TH^ RAINBOW GOLD, AND JOB ROUND THREW 
IT AWAY. 



CHAPTER I. 

Castle Basfield at this epoch was unblessed 
by even one of those half-dozen local journals 
which now exercise so profound an influence 
upon current pohtics in the neighbourhood, but 
the great town near at hand sent forth its 
daily sheet of news, and Saturday's proceedings 
in the police court were reported at length in 
Monday's issue. The bench of magistrates, 
undoubtedly animated by a partisan spirit, had 
dismissed the case against Job Bound, though 
the line of defence had simply tended to justify 
the assault, and no denial had been attempted. 
This, as the local censor pointed out, was a 
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high-handed proceeding, and was obviously out- 
side the rights of the tribunal. Their sense of 
the merits of the case might fittingly have been 
expressed by the imposition of a nominal fine, 
but in dismissing the summons they had made 
common cause with one of the parties to the 
case, and had deserted their judicial position. 

This idea was amplified with befitting gravity 
until it filled a column of the journal, and the 
history of the feud between Job Eound and 
General Coninghame became pubhc property. 

The story brought Clem Bache out of bis 
solitude. Since the day when Job had asked 
his advice and help in the matter of Aaron 
Whittaker, Clem had not visited Koriak Cottage. 
Job was fairly certain of the reason for his con- 
tinued absence, but Sarah never so much as 
guessed it. She held now, and had always 
held since she could remember, the tenderest 
affection for poor Clem. He had always been 
poor Clem in her thoughts, even when she was 
a child, and sisterly love had grown up side by 
side in her heart with pity. Then, whatever 
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the critics might say, Clem was no minor poet 
to her fancy, but destined to be a great man 
and to charm the world. There were not 
many people of artistic tastes in Castle Barfield, 
and a man who wrote verses and painted and 
modelled, and who, in addition to all this, could 
talk French and read Greek and Latin, was 
naturally something of a wonder. Affection, 
pity, and hero-worship were all mingled in 
equal proportions in Sarah's regard for Clem, 
and he knew them all three. 

The girl thought less of his prolonged 
absence than she would have done at another 
time, for her heart and her thoughts were 
filled with the contemplation of that statue of 
all human excellences, Aaron Whittaker. The 
North Pole and the South Pole are not so far 
apart as were her conceptions of this young 
man, and the young man himself. As for 
young men in general she had been incHned to 
esteem them a nuisance, and to look upon them 
with a certain scorn. Her experience was that 
they came a- courting in a manner infinitely 
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annoying and absurd, dogging a girl's private 
walks and making solemnly foolish eyes at her, 
for a greater or smaller length of time, that at 
the end they proposed mairiage and being 
rejected vowed a life of oehbate devotion, and 
in the course of a month or two began to dog 
another yoimg woman and to make solemnly 
foolish eyes at number two. Sometimes number 
two did their business. Sometimes they went 
on to number three or even to number four. 

Of course, Aaron, in contrast with these 
young people, shone as Borneo might have 
shone amongst Messieurs Gobbo, DuU, and 
Costard, and when he came a-courting he came 
like a Sultan who has but to throw his hand- 
kerchief to indicate his choice. When Aaron's 
predecessors had made love she had found them 
infinitely stupid and wearisome, and had dis- 
missed them with no sense of pity for their 
complainings. They always justified her by 
consohng themselves, and she had come at last 
to entertain quite a queenly contempt for young 
men in general, and even despised, though less 
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profoundly, the young women who tolerated 
their addresses. But Aaron came, and was 
seen, and conquered. What does the heart 
discern in these cases ? Why^ in the name of 
all that is wonderful, does Miranda fall in love 
with CaUban, whilst Prince Ferdinand lives on 
the island? 

As for Clem he had looked in the glass long 
ago. What right had he to breathe a word of 
love to a girl like a young Juno, a creature 
made of majesty and gentle goodness? Silent 
love was his right, and nothing could rob him 
of it, but to speak would be to terrify, perhaps 
to awake loathing. And indeed, until the news 
of Aaron's arrival on the scene had reached 
him, it had not seemed hard to be silent. 

If he had grown up Uke other young men, 
strong and vigorous, he would have spoken his 
mind a year before, and have had Yea or Nay. 
But he was a misshapen dwarf, and the woman 
he loved showed like a child of Anak amongst 
the ordinary daughters of men. The very 
majesty of her beauty was against him, and 
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Clem mocked and ridiculed liis own passion 
often enough in bitterness of heart, for he was 
splenetic at vtimes, like most men who suffer 
from his particular affliction. 

It chanced when he reached the cottage on 
that Monday afternoon that he found Sarah 
alone. She welcomed him cordially, with smiHng 
eyes and both hands outstretched in greeting. 

'What has kept you away so long?' she 
asked. ' Your father has brought news of you, 
and grandfather Armstrong has brought news, 
and father has brought news. So we have 
known that you weren't unwell.' 

' I have meant to come score of times,' he 
answered, 'but I have never managed it. 
What's this news about your father and the 
new man at the Warren ? I've seen the papers, 
but of course they don't tell everything.' 

Sarah told all she knew, and she and Clem 
were of a mind about the matter. Job had 
acted like himself, and the magistrates had 
done their duty. 

' But I can't understand grandfather Arm- 
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strong,' said the girL *You know what a 
sensible man he is, and how courageous he is 
generally. Well, he is actually afraid of this 
General Coninghame, and believes that he will 
do father some dreadful mischief. I came 
home last night after chapel, and he and father 
were sitting together, and he was begging 
father ''•for pity's sake" not to provoke the 
man/ 

' And what did your father say ? ' asked 
Clem. 

' Oh ! He lifted his eyebrows and smiled,' 
she answered, laughing. 'You know his 
way.' 

' Yes,' said Clem, ' I know it. If General 
Coninghame knew it, he might save himself a 
little trouble. He can't hurt your father.' 

' How should he ? ' retiuned Sarah. * But 
grandfather Armstrong says "the man's just 
horribly dangerous." ' She imitated Arm- 
strong's accent and manner with much glee, 
and Clem smiled. 

' Old people have nervous fancies,' he said, 
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'Well/ returned Clem, as lightly as he 
could, ' it's pleasant to have pleased.' It was 
the praise he wished for most and valued most, 
and yet it was bitter to have it thus bestowed. 

' Of course,' she said, ' the critics are noth- 
ing if not critical.' 

' Well,' Clem answered vaUantly, ' the critics 
were quite right, except in the cases where they 
were too kind. If I was disappointed — and I 
was at first — ^it was because I thought more 
highly of myself than I ought to think. " It'a 
easy to go mad," as Mrs. Browning says, " and 
ape a Bourbon in a crown of straws." The 
critics woke me from a foolish dream, and did 
it very gently.' 

* You won't stop writing, Clem ? ' she asked 
solicitously. 

' Why, no,' he answered. ' I don't think I 
can undertake to promise that. But I can 
undertake to consume my own smoke in 
future.' 

' Not publish any more ? ' she said. ' Oh 
Clem I you have more courage.' 
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* I am too proud,' said Clem, laughingly, ' to 
be a little poet, and to come out of my den, 
book in hand, every three years or so, to claim 
the little poet's tribute of faint praise.' 

* Oh Clem I ' cried Sarah, mournfully, * now 
1 am disappointed. Eemember how we used 
to talk of Keats, and the way in which the 
critics served him when he first appeared.' 

*No,' said Clem, blushing fiercely, 'don't 
remind me of all that. You can't guess how 
ashamed you make me feel.' 

* K I were you, Clem,' said the girl, rising 
with flushed face and sparkUng eyes, ' I would 
sit down and write a new " English Bards and 
Scotch Keviewers." I'd make them own me, 
and give me the laurel which was mine by 
right.' 

'Think of Tom Thumb,' answered Clem, 
'going out to battle with the porridge-pot of 
Guy, Earl of Warwick, for a helmet! Don't 
you think Tom might be a httle humiliated if 
you ofiered him that sort of panoply, all the 
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more perhaps if in his little heart he really 
wanted to beat Blunderbore ? ' 

'Clem/ cried Sarah, bending over him with 
both hands extended in a sudden impulsive 
entreaty for his own, ' don't be so bitter.' 

He laid both his hands in hers, and looked 
up kt her with a blush which mounted to his 
pale forehead. 

' Don't think that I am bitter. Don't think 
that I am disappointed overmuch. I don't 
know that I have altogether a right to be 
ashamed of having had hopes which were too 
high for me. But surely I have a right, having 
measured myself, to say, " Five feet high, Clem, 
and not an inch beyond it I " ' 

She dropped his hands, and, moving across 
the room, took up a book which lay upon a 
comer bracket. 

' This,' she said, holding it above her head, 
' is a book of genuine poetry.' 

* Minor,' said Clem, recognising his own 
work. 

' Not nunor,' she responded, - * unless 
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Tennyson and Keats are minor. Major! 
Sweet and true. And the man who wrote it is 
a poet, and will be a great poet if he pleases/ 

She spoke this with a charming wilMness. 
An air of comedy detracted nothing from the 
obvious sincerity of her words, and in her 
compoxmd mood of scorn and humour, chal- 
lenge and affection, she looked more lovely 
than she had ever looked before — even in the 
eyes of a poet and lover. 

Clem was two-and-thirty years of age, and 
Sarah was twenty. He had known her from 
the day of her birth, and the lad of twelve and 
the new-bom baby had gone on growing side 
by side as if they had been brother and sister. 
The writhen little hunchback was nine-and- 
twenty when he walked about with his shoulder 
on a level with the elbow of an exquisite girl 
of seventeen, of noble stature and proportion, 
like some young goddess sent to grace those 
common fields and to make them Elysian by 
her presence. She began to have sweethearts 
dangling about after her, and Clem discovered 
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that he himself loved her. This was likely to 
be the beginning of a lingering tragedy for 
him, and he saw that ; but he set to work to 
make the tragedy bearable. Somebody would 
come by-and-by to take her out of his Ufe, and 
he could only hope that the somebody should 
be an honest and manly creature who should 
love her soundly and like a man — ^such another 
as her father. Job had always been Clem's 
hero. 

He never thought of speaking for himself, 
though women as lovely have blessed men as 
forlorn and have themselves been blessed. 

K Clem's own ideal of a husband had come 
to claim her, he would still have felt something, 
for the lover never hved who did not want the 
woman he loved for his own possession. But 
Aaron was very, very far from being Clem's 
ideal, and his heart was doubly wounded when 
he thought of the man who was destined to 
come and take her away from him. 

And now that she stood before him, actually 
sparkling and glowing in his own defence and 
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praise, the thought went through him like a 
barbed arrow — he might have spoken to some 
purpose, and now it was too late. You cannot 
expect the unhappiest of men always to re- 
member his own unhappiness. For a second 
or two now and then Clem could forget his 
distorted frame. 

' We must have no more misgivings, Clem,' 
said Sarah, gaily, as she restored the little green 
and gold volume to its bracket ; ' no more mis- 
givings, and no more fears of the critics/ 

' Very well,' said Clem. ' " A fico for the 
world and worldlings base!"* He tried to 
laugh, but failed dismally. 

Sarah sat down at the other end of the sofa 
on which Clem was seated, and looked at him 
tenderly and seriously. 

*Tou take this to heart more than I 
thought you did,' she said. 

'I give you my word of honour,' cried 
Clem, ' that I do not take it to heart at all.' 

' Clem ! ' she answered, lifting a reproachful 
finger. 
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*I don't. Honestly, I don't greatly care. 
I did at first, but it soon went away.' 

She shook her head at him as still adhering 
to her own opinion in spite of his disclaimer, 
and he smiled at her obstinacy, though the 
smile was somewhat mournful. 

They were such old friends that they could 
easily bear to be in each other's presence 
without wanting to speak to each other, and 
after this they kept silence for a long time — ^for 
so long a time, indeed, that Sarah forgot Clem, 
and took to dreaming with her eyes open. She 
leaned back in an attitude of unconscious 
grace, her elbow resting on the arm of the 
sofa and her head upon her hand. It was the 
fashion at that time to wear the hair quite 
smooth and fastened in a knot behind; but 
Sarah's hair disdained to be smooth, and, how- 
soever carefully dressed, rebelled into curls and 
ripples. It was of natural gold, and as dif- 
ferent from the gold produced by dyes as 
yellow sunshine is from yellow fog. It grew 
low upon her broad and creamy forehead, and 
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the escaping curls almost touched the dark, 
fine line of the eyebrows, which were scarcely- 
arched at aU. Her face was settled in a sweet 
gravity, but her eyes were filled with a dreamy 
sunshine, and at intervals even the lips made a 
scarcely perceptible movement towards a smile. 
At the back of the sofa was a window frame, 
filled with the flowering plants she loved, and 
through these the afternoon sunlight fell in 
mellow flakes upon her hair, her ears, her 
throat, the bosom of her dress. 

Clem sat and thought his own thoughts 
beside her until he turned to look at her, and 
beheld her as if in a vision beautified. She was 
thinking of Aaron, and Clem's heart told him 
so with a fierce pang of passion and despair. 
He did not often quarrel with his own fate. 
Even inward complainings were rare with him, 
and a spoken complaint from him would have 
most surprised those who were most familiar 
with him. But for once the bitter waters rose 
high in him and overflowed his heart. 

This mood did not last long, for as he 
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looked her beauty stole more and more upon 
him, the beauty of youth and goodness and 
innocent happiness of heart, and he grew com- 
pletely tender in his thoughts. * Be happy ! ' 
he said inwardly. * Be happy, and let me be 
as I may ! ' 

But a man at two-and-thirty, even when his 
experiences have been as tranquil as Clement 
Bache*s, has begun to learn that human happi- 
ness is a plant of rare and uncertain growth. 
He thought he saw already the beginning of a 
bUght on hers, and he could less endure to fear 
that than he could bear to know of any on his 
own. 
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CHAPTER II. 

The untutored savage, being hungry, gorges 
himself with food, and is probably conscious 
of nothing but an eager longing to be rid of his 
appetite. Civihsed man, being hungry, plays 
with appetite and tantalises it, makes the 
process of satisfaction as lengthy as he can, and 
sometimes sighs that all is over. He expends 
great art not only in the preparation but in the 
order of his viands to the end that hunger may 
endure, and he triumphs nobly over that wild 
instinct of the natural man which would induce 
him to follow the pattern of the Dingo dog and 
take his four or five pounds of raw meat at a 
gulp, knocking appetite on the head with a 
bludgeon, so to speak, instead of lulling it 
softly and slowly into a perfiimed slumber. 
By a long enforced absence from food even 
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the most devoted gourmet may be hurried into 
temptation, but his carefully trained moral 
sense will triumph. The cold round may be 
excellent, but he will resist it. He will have 
his two or three oysters, his clear soup, his bit 
of fish, and so forth, and his enjoyment will be 
in proportion to his self-repression. This is an 
agreeable reflection, and seems to lead in its 
own way to the most delightful moral con- 
clusions. 

General Coninghame's first conscious desire, 
after his recognition of John Smith in the 
person of Job Eound, was to diare his know- 
ledge with the court at once by denouncing 
him then and there as a deserter who already 
owed a flogging and a two years' imprisonment 
to justice, and who had still his trial to take 
for another offence when this punishment was 
completed. But prudence warned him against 
precipitation. His own certainty, without 
evidence to . back it, would go for nothing, and 
John Smith would simply have had a warning 
to disappear. 
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This first impulse conquered, the General 
began to experience his reward at once. He 
began to feel a joy which was only possible to 
a man who could nurse a genuine hatred. It 
became an actual keen pleasure to him to be 
calmly buUied and browbeaten and despised by 
the man he was going to have so completely in 
his power. Job Bound's insolence became not 
merely endurable but delightful. There was 
hardly any triumph Job Eoimd might publicly 
secure in that fashion which the General would 
not have endured with the most pleasurable 
sensations. 

When, after the high-handed decision of 
the magistrates. General Ooninghame was hooted 
in the street and Job Bound was cheered, the 
hoots and the cheers were alike music to each 
of them. They were agreeable to Job — simply 
and directly agreeable — because they were 
likely to be disagreeable to Ooninghame. 
They were agreeable to Ooninghame because 
he knew that his enemy triumphed in them. 

There was one factor in the case which on 
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reflection afforded the General a keen delight. 
He never doubted that Job knew him, and 
boasted ignorantly of his own certainly of 
escape from recognition. The flavour of this 
belief was exquisite, and Coninghame rolled the 
sweet morsel over and over. 

Hatred, when taken in this philosophic 
manner, has few rivals as a lasting pleasure. 

Naturally, the first thing to be done was to 
establish Job's identity with John. To start 
open questions in that direction would set the 
enemy upon his guard. To denounce him 
without tolerably clear evidence would be 
fruitless. In the first place, a,primd facte case 
must be made out before a magistrate — and 
before a magistrate of Castle Barfield, where 
Job Eound was a person of consideration and 
General Coninghame was already profoundly 
disliked. That he himself was prepared to swear 
to the deserter would go for little. The charge 
was terrible, the lapse of time was great, and 
Coninghame was known as having a grievance 
against Job. Before a man in such a position 
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could be handed over to the military authori- 
ties all legal forms must be compUed with. 
There was no sending a policeman after him, 
running him before a magistrate, swearing to 
him off-hand, transferring him to the charge of a 
corporal's guard, and landing him in a miUtaiy 
guard-room, as if the case were one of yesterday 
and the man a common vagabond. These 
reflections whetted appetite and stimulated 
invention. 

The General went up to London and stayed 
there for a little while. The population of 
Castle Barfield was not decreased by one in 
consequence of this migration, for on the very 
evening of the day on which Coninghame left 
the little Midland town for London a profes- 
sional person left London for Castle Barfield, 
and took up his quarters at the Barfield Arms. 

This professional person may be worth a 
word or two. He was a man of a languid habit, 
with a manner self-possessed to the verge of 
insolence, and he had a curiously alert and 
observant eye. He was dressed in irreproach- 
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business in it. By-and-by he found himself 
getting into the country, and coming in a little 
while upon what looked like a detached village, 
with a church — a grey old church with a squab 
Norman tower — ^a pound, and a rustic public- 
house all to itself. He stopped at the rustic 
house for a glass of home-brewed ale, and had 
a comfortable chat with the landlord. 

•Capital beer, landlord;' he said. *Will 
you take a glass with me? Is it your own 
brewing ? ' 

'Thenky, sir,' returned the landlord; *I 
don't mind if I do. It's about my time for a 
drop of a mornin'. It's a wholesome beer. 
We're own brewin'? Yes; it's we're own 
brewin', to be sure.' 

'How far is it from here to Castle Bar- 
field ? ' asked the stranger. 

'Well, it ai'nt fiir,' replied the landlord. 
' Theer's Castle Barfield parish church in front, 
' The town itself s shifted away Uke. The coal- 
mines has drawed it further down that way. 
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The towii*S maybe a mile off. Tou'm a stranger 
i' these parts, perhaps ? ' 

' Almost,' said Mr. Walker ; ' almost. Don't 
stand, landlord. Take a seat.' The landlord 
took a seat. * That makes a difference to you, 
I suppose, the town having drifted away, as you 
say .? ' 

'Well, I do'know,' said the landlord, ' as it 
meks much difference.' 

* Been here long ? ' asked the stranger, 
throwing one leg over the other^ and leaning 
back comfortably on the wooden settle. 

' Man an' lad a matter o' fifty 'ear,' said the 
landlord. 

' You breed a fine set of men down here,' 
remarked the stranger, casually. 'What is it?' 
he asked, with a httle laugh. * Is it the air ? — 
or the beer ? — or what is it ? ' 

' Well,' said the landlord, * I shouldn't like 
to undertek to say, but it is a fact, mister, as 
the men runnin' bigger about here than in 
other parts o' the country.' 

' Yes,' the stranger assented ; ' that's a fact. 

VOL. II. IT 
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Kne big fellows they are. I was in' Castle 
Barfield this morning — ^I lost my way in roam- 
ing about the country since I left it — and I 
saw in the High Street there a wonderfiilly big 
man, a fellow with a pair of shoulders pretty 
nearly as wide as that door, I should say— a 
splendid feUow, with a great big red beard.' 

' Ah I Mr. Bound as like as not,' said the 
landlord. 

* Very likely you know him ? ' the stranger 
went on tranquilly, and with a scarcely visible 
smile. * A big man, with a big nose and very 
thick eyebrows.' 

*Mr. Eound right enough,' said the land- 
lord. * You'n got him to a T.' 

' An old soldier, isn't he ? ' asked the guest , 
looking idly out of window. 'I thought he 
had a bit of that kind of look about him.' 

' No,' returned the landlord ; ' I've known 
him from a lad, but I don't remember as iver 
that was alleged of him. He's travelled a good 
deal, but as fur as I've understood he niver 
went a sojerin'.' 
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* Travelled a good deal, has he ? ' said the 
stranger. ' He looks as if he had. I dare 
say you've noticed now '-he waa aa femiliarly 
easy with the landlord as if he had known him 
for a lifetime — ^ I dare say you Ve noticed now 
the difference there is between the looks of a 
man who has knocked about and one who has 
stayed at home ? ' 

' Ah ! Bless thy heart, yes. Many an' many 
a time.' 

^Eound?' said the visitor questioningly. 

* Didn't you say his name was Bound P ' * The 
landlord nodded. ' That would be the man I 
read about in the papers, eh ? The man who 
was summoned for assaulting General — General 

— -' The landlord helped him to the name. 

* Ah yes ; thank you. General Coninghame ? ' 

' That's him, sure enough,' cried the land- 
lord widi a chuckle. 

' But the papers said he was an old resident 
here, and you call him a great traveller.' 

'He was i' foreign parts for four or five 

w2 
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'ear,' said the landlord. 'He's been pretty 
nigh all over the world, I know. • 

' Ah then,' said the guest, rising as if to go, and 
again looking lazily out of window, ' he's been 
settled down here a considerable length of time ? ' 

* He was a bit wild of his youth, I've heerd 
'em say,' the landlord answered. 'But he's 
been back for more than twenty 'ear now, as 
stiddy as a rock.' 

'Landlord,' said the stranger, 'I can see 
that you're a bit like me.' 

' Ah ! ' said the landlord. ' As how ^^ ' 

'Why, you've no head for figures.' Mr. 
Walker turned from the window with a bland 
and open smile. 'There are some men who 
always give you a date for everything. Left 
home, for instance, such a day, such a month, 
such a year. Came back such a day, such a 
month, such a year. Now, I couldn't fix a thing 
in that way to save my life.' 

' Nor me, nayther,' said the landlord. 

The guest showed no sign of discomfiture, 
but started on another tack. 
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'That's capital beer, landlord. Give me 
another glass, and give me a mouthful of bread 
and cheese with it.' The landlord disappeared 
for a minute, and returned with the beer, the 
bread and cheese, and a knife, and set them 
down on the clean-scoured table. ' Now, here's 
an odd sort of thing,' said Mr. Walker, genially. 
'We were talking about memory just now, 
weren't we ? ' The landlord assented. ' Well 
now' — Mr. Walker smiled more blandly than 
before — ' you mention a Mr. Eound, living in 
Castle Barfield. I never was in Castle Barfield 
in my life till yesterday, and never saw Mr. 
Bound in my life till this morning. And when 
you mentioned the name it sounded familiar to 
me. I heard it five-and-twenty years ago, and 
I'll tell you how. There was a friend of mine 
came down here from London, a great dog- 
fancier, and I remember his telling me that 
he'd seen in Castle Barfield the finest bulldog 
he ever set eyes on in his hfe. Now, that dog 
belonged to a Mr. Eound down here. There's 
a curious thing for a man to remember after 
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five-and-twenty years. I'll tell you another 
thing/ said Mr. Walker, fairly beaming and 
almost energetic in his surprise at the accuracy 
of his own remembrance. 'I can recall the 
dog's name. His name was Pincher. I dare 
say you remember him ? ' 

'No,' said the landlord, 'I niver was a 
dc^gy sort of a man, like some of 'em about 
here. It's gone out o' fashion mostly nowaday- 
sen, but in ode times iverybody kep* a dog, 
moor or less.' 

'I'm very fond of dogs myself,' said the 
guest. Nobody could have guessed that he 
was disappointed, 6v that he had any other 
interest in the conversation than to while away 
a few idle minutes. He went on chattering 
whilst he ate his bread and cheese and drank 
his beer, paid his eightpence with the air of a 
man to. whom expense was nothing, and stood 
awhile at the door to hght a .cigar and then to 
admire the prospect before he strolled away. 
Parker, the landlord, thought he had not often 
met a more agreeable and conversational gentle- 
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man. In Castle Barfield a man who talks with 
ease is said to be conversational. 

Mr. WaJOker, placidly puflSng at his cigar, 
walked leisurely in the direction of the town, 

' He's been back for twenty years, and has 
been as steady as a rock, has he ? ' he said to 
himself. ' And he was away four or five years. 
Well, that tallies with the instructions so far. 
We shall see a Uttle further by-and-by.' 

Half an hour at his easiest pace brought 
him to the Barfield Arms. The landlord sat 
alone in the bar, .with last week's ' Midland 
Counties Herald ' for a companion. 

' Fine open weather, sir,' said Mr. Walker 
brightly. 'The season's getting pretty late 
now, but this is the finest autumn I can re- 
member.' 

' Beautiful weather for the time o' 'ear,' 
said the landlord ; ' and, thank God, a splendid 
harvest well over.' 

' I fitepped into the stationer's this morn- 
ing,' said Mr. Walker, leaning against the 
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people what be was going to do. ' He's an old 
resident here, is he — this Mr. — Mr. ' 

' Armstrong. ' 

' Ah, yes, thank you I Armstrong. He 
is an old resident. He said something of hav- 
ing been here a good many years this morning.' 

' He's been here time out o' mind. I've 
known the place this thirty 'ear, and he was 
here afore my time.' 

'Indeed?' said Mr. Walker, nodding and 
smiling in his own innocent and open way. 
* Is he the sort of old gentleman who would 
feel offended if a stranger asked him to play a 
game? No? Amiable old gentleman? Ah, 
that's pleasant, very pleasant! Til just step 

-parlour, down 

old inhabitant 
an amiable old 
he remembers 
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He lounged on smiling with his air of lazi- 
ness flatly contradicted by the quick observant 
eye, and in. a minute or two the shrill tinkle of 
the shop-bell announced to Mrs. Armstrong the 
arrival of a customer. That excellent house- 
wife was busily engaged in the preparation of 
the weekly batch of bread, and was floury to 
the elbows. She walked to the back door and 
called the grey man her husband, who was 
walking up and down the weedy garden with 
his book of chess hanging in his right hand, 
with a forefinger between its pages. He 
obeyed his wife's summons mechanically, and 
by the time he had reached the shop had 
forgotten all about it. Mr. Walker looked at 
him and smiled as the old Scotchman stood 
abaently staring before him and playing a 
tattoo on the counter with his left hand. 

' Oblige me by allowing me to see a pocket- 
book or two,' he said after half a minute's 
pause. Armstrong started, awoke, laid his 
book on the counter, and opened a dusty glass 
case. Mr. Walker stretched out his hand and 
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took up the chess book, which had fallen open. 
' You are a chess-player, sir ? ' 

' Yes, sir,' returned Armstrong, looking up 
at him with mild blue-grey eyes between 
his spectacles and his grey penthouse eyebrows. 
' That is if a man can call himself a chess-player 
when he has next to nobody to play with.' 

' And you are obhged to fall back upon the 
problems,' said Mr. Walker in a sympathetic 
voice. 'Well, the problems are very amusing 
and very good practice, but they are not like 
the game.' Armstrong shook his head ahnost 
mournfully. * I am a stranger here,' pursued 
Mr. Walker, with an open-hearted confidence 
which was almost chUdhke. ' I have a commis- 
sion — ^rather a large commission — in respect to 
coal and iron, and I expect to be here two or 
three weeks at least before I can discharge it. 
I am staying at the Barfield Arms. My name is 
Walker. I am particularly fond of a game at 
chess, and it will be a charity to a lonely man 
if you will give me a game in my private room 
at the hotel when you have an evening to spare.' 
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' Well, sir/ returned Armstrong, ' I'll give 
y' a game with vary great pleasure/ 

' If you are not otherwise engaged this 
evening, sir,' said Mr. Walker suavely. *At 
about eight o'clock.' 

* 111 look in, sir,' said Armstrong, ' and I 
hope I'll find y' a decent player, for I'm just 
weary of being challenged by halting cripples 
that want to give check with the king.' 

' I shall not want to do that, Mr. Armstrong,* 
returned Mr. Walker, blandly. He chose his 
pocket-book, paid for it, and, with a reminder 
to the stationer about the appointment, went 
his way. ' We will play your game to begin 
with, old gentleman,' he said to himself, ' and 
then we will play mine. In a place like this 
everybody ought to know everybody. It 
ought to be an easy game to pump Aim,' he 
concluded rather scornfully. 

In efiect it proved a more difficult game 
than he fancied, but then even a detective may 
make mistakes sometimes. Armstrong ap- 
peared dressed in black, and looking almost 
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distinguished in that attire. A small clear fire 
burned upon the hearth. Mr. Walker had 
induced the landlord to draw from his scanty 
stores a bottle of admirable port, and had 
wisely provided his own cigars. Two lamps 
were set upon a centre table, a chessboard with 
the men already arranged upon it stood between 
them, and the maroon curtains being drawn at 
the windows, the whole scene looked cozy and 
homelike enough. 

' Ah 1 ' said Armstrong, bestowing his hat 
upon a sideboard and looking about him. ' A 
clean hearth, a clear fire, and the rigour of the 
game.' 

Mr. Walker poured out a glass of wine for 
his guest and one for himself, lit a cigar, pushed 
ohe box across the table, and took his seat. 
The game began, and not a word was spoken 
for half an hour, when Armstrong said * Check.' 
The silence reigned for another half-hour, at 
the end of which Armstrong spoke. 

' Mate in three.' 

* You are quite right, sir,' Mr. Walker said 
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sweetly. ' You are a leetle too strong for me, 
but shall we try again ? * 

' Oo, ay 1 ' said the Scot. ' Well try again/ 
' Now/ said Mr. Walker to himself, ' we'll 
show you what chess is like, old gentleman/ 
Mr. Walker, when he chose, was a rather re- 
markable chess-player. ' If I beat you to-night, 
my friend^ you'll be willing to come to the 
scratch to-morrow, and if you should fight shy 
of the pump to-night, you may allow me to 
apply it then.' 

He opened out a strong and subtle attack, 
one of- those combinations which, to the eyes 
of a commonplace player, present so harmless 
and innocent an aspect until, too late for the 
defence, their purpose is revealed, and the 
complacent defender, who hais a notable scheme 
in his head for mating in six moves, finds him- 
self seized and penned, a hopeless prey. Mr. 
Walker was blessed with a fiery temper, which 
he had under perfect control at all times, but it 
ruffled his inward equanimity a little when, at 
the one inevitable moment of weakness, the old 
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gentleman opposite gave him his queen for a 
pawn, and, having by this prodigious sacrifice 
turned the tables, calmly annihilated him in a 
dozen moves. The stranger restrained himself 
with an admirable self-command. 

'I was quite right when I said at the end of 
last game that you were a little too strong for 
me,' he said, smiling. 

' Eh, that's pretty 1 ' said Armstrong, rapidly 
rearranging the men. *Eh! eh! eh! Ah've 
niver seen the like o' that till this night. Man I 
ye're a vary fine player.* The old man had 
not been so Scotch for years, but this glorious 
tussle excited him. ' C3iess's a wonderful game ; 
a wonderful game. Ay, it's just wonderful. 
See here. The attack's pairfect up to this 
point, and then it melts like water. There it 
is, sootle an' strong. But there's your heel, 
Achilles, my man ! ' He took the sacrificial 
pawn again, and brought the queen down in 
its place resoundingly. Then having gazed 
admiringly at the position for a minute, he 
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swept up the pieces and began to set them ia 
order for another beginning. 

' I'm afraid I mustn't play any more to- 
night/ said Mr. Walker. ' I get a headache if 
I play too long. We'll have another fight 
to-morrow if you're not tired of me — if you 
think it worth while to fight so weak an 
enemy.' 

*0h,' returned Armstrong simply, 'ye're 
strong enough to make the game a pleasure.' 
Mr. Walker winced a Uttle at this, but he kept 
up his smile and ofiered his guest a second 
cigar. ' There's a gentleman here gives me a 
game at times — a Mr. Eound — ^that has very 
much your style of play. His attacks are 
admirable. I'll show you now a very interest- 
ing position that we came to a couple of years 
ago.' 

' Mr. Eound ? ' said Mr. Walker. * Is that 
the Mr. Eound whose name was in the papers 
the other day — the gentleman who beat the 
general ? ' 

' Ay, that's he. Ye see there's nothing 
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very particular in the position up to now. The 
opening's irregular, but there's nothing original 
or striking in it. But now, mark this.' 

Mr. Walker sat in excellent patience for a 
quarter of an hour or so whilst Armstrong 
played through the game. This chance men- 
tion of the very name he wished to introduce 
was curiously favourable. Armstrong was 
interested enough for two, and Mr. Walker 
paid but scant attention to the game, being 
employed in thinking by what means he could 
best approach his theme. He decided to play 
the memory card again. 

' Surely,' he said, ' you don't remember all 
the games you play ? ' 

' No, no,' returned Armstrong, ' but here 
and there a game that interests.' 

/ What you may call the chess memory is a 
thing by itself,' said Mr. Walker, rising. He 
took a lamp in either hand and set the two 
upon the mantelpiece whilst he went on talking. 
' I've a pretty good memory for chess, but it 
isn't the real chess memory like yours. I 

VOL. n. 
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couldn't play a game over again after two 
years had gone by, for instance. But I have a 
most singular knack of recalling trifles — things 
that are not of the slightest interest to me — 
things that haven't the remotest connection 
with my own affairs/ He was standing by this 
time with his back to the fire, with his coat- 
tails tucked up beneath his arms, and the lamps 
behind him, 'Here's rather a droll example 
now : you mentioned a Mr. Eound just now.' 

' Ay,' said Armstrong, looking up between 
his spectacles and his eyebrows. His face was 
fiilly illuminated. Mr. Walker's features were 
scarcely visible. 

' WeU,' continued Mr. Walker, resting his 
back against the mantelpiece, and speaking with 
a laugh in his voice, ' it's five-and-twenty years 
ago last July since I was in Birmingham for 
the first time, and I met a young gentleman of 
that name who came fi:om Castle Barfield — Mr. 
Job Eound. Directly I saw his name in the 
papers I remembered it, though I hadn't seen 
or thought of him for five-and-twenty years. 
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Now what should make me remember it? 
There are curious little holes and comers in the ' 
mind, sir. You drop a fact into one of them, 
and you never thiiik of it for years, but you 
happen to find the hole it fell into, and there it 
is^ again as fresh as ever/ 

' Ay,' said Armstrong, * the human memory's 
a cuyious thing.' 

. * Did you know Mr. Bound in his youth ? ' 
asked Mr. Walker. 

. ' I've; known him from the time he was as 
high^s the table/ 

' It's the oddest thing,' said Mr. Walker, 
and it Vfas easy to tell from his voice that he 
was smiling at the idea, VHe had nothing in 
the world; to do with me, and I had nothing 
in the world to do with him.. We spoke a 
word or two together, fend when he left the 
hotel I observed to the landlord what a remark- 
bly welL set-up and handsome young fellow 
that was. He told me his name and. where he 
came frona. That was dll. Now why should I 
remember that ? ' ; ;' : -'. : 
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* My friend/ said ArmstroDg within himself, 
' I mislike you more and more. The bag looks 
innocent, but Tm thinking I heard a mew/ 
He smiled as innocently as Mr. Walker himself. 
' Ay, now,' he said, ' why should ye ? ' 

' That little episode's as vivid as possible. 
I remember the very dog fie had with him.' 

'Well inewed, pussy,' said the grey Scot 
to himself. * The dogue ? ' he asked with an 
accent of mild surprise. 

' M'm,' returned Mr. Walker, with an ex- 
quisitely uninterested affirmation. ' A bulldog ; 
splendid brute.' 

' A buU-dogue ? ' said Armstrong with the 
same faint accent of surprise. Mr. Walker's 
eyes, keen and observant as they were, saw 
nothing of value to himself. A twinkle of dry 
humour which looked habitual, and as if it 
answered to some inward thought, declared 
itself in the blue-grey eyes, and the comers of 
the mouth twitched ever so faintly. These 
signs might mean anything or nothing. 

a remember his very name,' said Mr. 
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Walker, flicking the ash fr ^m his cigar behind 
him, ' " Pincher." ' Nothing in Armstrong's 
. face but mild inquiry and a hint of doubt. 
' That was the name the bulldog answered to, 
" Pincher." ' 

' M'ra,' returned Armstrong, in exquisitely 
uninterested inquiry. 

* Odd I should recall such trifles,' said Mr. 
Walker. ' Shall we try the chess again ? My 
head is all right now.' 

' No, sir, I thank you,' repHed Armstrong, 
consulting an old silver watch. ' The hour's 
too late for beginning a second time. To- 
morrow if you are in the mood.' 

' Very well then, Mr. Armstrong,' said the 
other, 'to-morrow. Must you be going? 
Well, good night, sir, and many thanks for 
your society.' He opened the door for his 
guest, ' There is a light upon the stairs, I see. 
Good night.' He stood looking after the bowed 
old figure until it turned the corner of the stair. 
' I have made nothing of him,' he thought ; 
' but I may to-morrow. The bid for the dog 
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was a thought too:' oen, but then the General 
was so cock-sure of him. I haven't shown my 
hand, though.' 

* Pussy,' said Armstrong under his breath, 
* ye're out of the bag now fairly, and an ugly 
beast y'are. Job shall see ye without loss of 
time, and if he's wise he'U refuse to stay in the 
same land with you.' 
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Outside the Barfield Arms he stood still to 
wipe a sudden perspiration from his forehead. 

' Lord/ he said, * I thank ye that ye sent 
the blagyard spy to me. The smooth villain ! 
Ch^ck, ma dirty Httle friend. And unless I'm 
mightily mistaken, mate next move.' 

He walked on, revolving things in his mind 
in alternate dread and triumph. When he 
reached the gate of Job's cottage he saw a 
light in the windows, and the fresh odours of 
the garden met him pleasantly as he pushed 
open the clanking gate. Evidently aroused by 
the sound of the gate, Job himself threw open 
the front door and looked out into the night. 

'Hillo, Mr. Armstrong,' he said cheerily, 
' where's Sarah ? ' 

' I haven't seen her,' said Armstrong. ' Is 
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she at my house ? I haven't been there these 
two-and-a-half hours. I've serious news for 
you, Job/ 

' What about ? Sarah ? ' He spoke eagerly 
and ahnost fiercely. 

' No ; yourself.' Job's face cleared at once. 

^Ay? What is it? Come in, Mr. Arm- 
strong, come in.' 

^ Job,' said Armstrong, entering and closing 
the door, * that scoundrel knew ye in court last 
Saturday. Ye mind I told ye so at the moment. 
I guessed it then, and now I know it.' 

^ How ? ' asked Job with tranquil gravity. 

Armstrong told the story of the evening. 
* The sairpent's as wily and as smooth- as his 
Auld Master,' he concluded. ' But we'll leave 
him nothing to bite at. You must get away, 
Job. We'll take care of the girl.' 

* No,' said Job. ' I won't run — ^yet. Wait 
a bit ; let me think. The first mention of my 
name came from you ? ' 

^ Yes, it came from me. But, Job, lad, 
make no mistake. I'll tell ye. I saw a 
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look in his eye when I named you that I 
couldn't read at the time, for I had no light to 
read it by. But now I can read it as plain's a 
buik. " There's a stroke of fortune," says the 
sairpent's eye.' 

' I'm pretty much of the same mind with you, 
Mr. Armstrong,' said Job, rumpling his beard 
against his chest with his chin, and rolling 
his head from side to side. \ I think Coning- 
hameknewme. What's the fellow like ? Parker 
couldn't tell me anything worth knowing.' 

* Parker?' said Armstrong. For a mere 
second it crossed his mind that Job's mind was 
wandering, but he dismissed the fancy as 
preposterous. 

' Ah I ' said Job, with his own singular 
smile, 'I didn't tell you. Chance, fortune, 
luck. Providence, or whatsoever guides the 
destinies of men, or leaves them to guide them- 
selves, took me out for a stroll this afternoon.' 
He laughed there, and resumed, ^ This serpent 
of yours leaves a trail like a slug. I called at 
the ".Eing o' Bells" in Church Vale; you 
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know the house. Parker no sooner sees me 
than he cries out in his pohshed way, " Talk o' 
the Devil I Here's Mr. Bound." Inquiry- 
elicited the fact that a strange gentleman had 
been admiring my proportions, and learning 
my name had quite suddenly called me to 
mind. He remembered Pincher. Pincher 
seems to be my friend's clue. Let us see where 
it will lead him.' He paused a minute, and 
his wilful brows came down, and even through 
his beard Armstrong could see his obstinate 
lower jaw push itself forward. 

' Job I ' cried Armstrong, alarmed at these 
signs, which he knew but too well how to read. 
' Think of Sarah ; think of nothing else.' 

' Wait a bit,' said Job, waving a hand 

against him. ' You're sure you were the first 
to name me? Not that it matters much, 
either/ 

' I named ye first,' said Armstrong angrily, 
' but, God guide us, can't ye see the plain truth 
of the thing ? And after what ye've told me ? ' 

'There would be nothing very odd,' said 
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Job, paying no attention to this outburst, ^ if 
you happened to have some little business on 
hand to-morrow evening. There would be 
nothing either very odd in your wishing, in spite 
of that, to give the gentleman his game at chess. 
And since you have named me already as a 
player, there wouldn't be anything very curious 
in your asking me to go and take your place.' 

'And what would that be for?' asked 
Armstrong gravely. ' 

' Well,' returned Job, ' in the first place it 
would certainly be very amusing, and in the 
next place it might be useful.' 

* Job, I believe ye'd dance on the very brink 
of the pit.' 

'Not I. I haven't danced these twenty 
years.' Job laughed, and, stretching out his 
two powerful hands, took the little grey man 
by the shoulders. 'Come, come, Mr. Arm- 
strong, give me credit for a grain of prudence.' 

* There's only one course open. Job, and if 
ye don't take it, ye haven't a grain of prudence 
under your skin.* 
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And that course is- 



' To get out of England with all speed, and 
leave this man in the lurch. ' How long do 
you think this private inquirer will be baffled ? 
Ye can't warn everybody in Castle Barfield. 
Hark! what's that?' 

The creak of the opening garden-gate and 
the clank with which it fell back into its place 
sounded noisily in the silence of the night. 

' It's Saiah come home,' said Job. ' We'll 
say no more now. I'll see you in the morning.' 

* Think of the girl, Job,' whispered Arm- 
strong, laying a hand upon his arm, and looking 
at him pleadingly. 

' Man,' answered Job, his deep voice vibrat- 
ing, ' what else have I in the world to think 
of?' 

He stepped forward to open the door, and 
welcomed his daughter playfully. 

'Koses,' he said, pinching her cheek. 
' Koses that bloom all the year round. There's 
a grandchild for you, Mr. Armstrong — the 
Scotch and Staffordshire mixture I ' 
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But when Armstrong had gone anxiously 
away, and Sarah had retired for the night, Job 
sat down alone by the fireside, with his foot 
upon the fender, his elbow on his knee, and his 
bearded chin resting in his hand. An hour 
went by, and he scarcely moved. An awful 
hour ! An hour of communion with the past 
and dead — ^the irrevocable. Home scenes that 
made the heart ache to recall them, though they 
were sweet and tender in themselves, and scenes 
in foreign lands, of wild dangers, and wild 
revels, and one appalling crime. 

At length he cast himself back in his chair 
with folded arms, and as he stared blindly at the 
dying fire he broke into a deep and tremulous 
murmur. 

' I can't believe that He's like that. A 
Jewish spirit. A hard old race that loved 
revenge, and thought that He must love it as 
well. Justice ? I'll take all the justice, but G od 
spare the child ! ' 

With such an inward passion as he knew 
must master him, he rose, and stepping on tip- 
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tpe like a thief, he opened* the door in 
silence, and, closing it behind him silently, 
sprang from the doprstep to the grass plot, 
and dighted noiselessly. The night was clear 
and starlit, and balmy with many odours. He 
ran lightly along the grass, leapt the low hedge 
which bounded the garden at its foot, and 
raced at full speed across the field beyond; At 
the next hedge he stopped, and casting himself 
full length face downwards on the turf, he lay 
for a while like a dead man, until a sob broke 
from him and shook him from head to foot. 
Then another, and another, agonising to soul 
and body, and he lay still again. He could 
shed no tears, for tears are the beginning of 
healing. 

\ A weaker man, or a tenderer, or one less 
impiously proud, would' have sought repentance 
long ago, believing as he did, but he shrank 
from that as the last, and crowning horror of 
baseness. What? Cower for fear of anything 
that might come to him? Never. In face of 
Gpd c^nd man and the inyisible hosts — ^never I 
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He had loved his mother as sons do, he had 
loved his wife as the average of husbands love 
their wives, but he loved his child with a 
profound and tender passion of fatherly affection. 
She was the apple of his eye, the heart of his 
heart, the dearest and most intimate fibre of 
his soul. Where is the good of pihng words on 
words ? She was his all, his everything. To 
save her he would wiUingly become himself a 
castaway, and he had dowered her with a 
curse. 

The night grew to its darkest, and then 
came the first tinge of dawn. He had lain like 
a stone for six hours when he lifted his head 
and looked about him, and his hair and beard 
^iere drenched with dew. . He arose and 
walked towards the cottage with his customary 
solid footsteps, but when he had bestridden the 
low hedge of close-trimmed privet and had 
reached the garden, he began to reel a little, 
and was fain for a minute or more to hold on 
by the stem of a gnarled apple-tree. The clock 
of the near church struck six, and the clock of 
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the old Norman tower near the ' Bing o' Bells,' 
a mile away across the silent fields, answered as 
he stealthily opened and closed the cottage door. 
The fire was dead and the lamp was flickeriDg 
its last. He locked the door, drew off his boots, 
took his slippers in his hand, blew out the lamp, 
and stole up the staircase. Eeaching his own 
room in the darkness, he made fast the door 
and threw himself upon the bed. When the 
dawn stole in through the curtained, windows, 
it saw his vast limbs thrown broadcast and at 
ease, and he was sleeping soundly like a child. 

Three hours later he awoke, and, having 
refreshed himself with a bath, descended to 
breakfast. 

'You are late this morning, father,' said 
Sarah, setting a dish of eggs and bacon before 
him, and pouring out his coffee. 

' It was nine o'clock when I awoke,' he 
answered, in his customary manner, and prop- 
ping the morning newspaper against the coffee- 
pot he began to eat and» drink in silence. Sarah 
went hither and thither, singing in a low tone 
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to herself, as happy as youth and health could 
make her. 

Breakfast over, Job pulled on his boots, 
stuck his wideawake on the back of his head, 
and, having kissed his daughter affectionately, 
strolled into the street with no change in him 
that any man might read. He had not gone 
far when he sighted Clem and his father in a 
sprightly little trap bowling towards him. At 
a word from Clem.the farmer arrested the horse 
at the curb, and Job paused to shake hands. 

' Off to market ? ' asked Job. The farmer 
nodded. ^ And you, Clem ? ' 

* I'm going into town to buy some painting 
tools,' said Clem. ^ Job, it's a treat to meet 
you. I feel stronger after seeing you, as if you 
gave out muscle, and I imbibed it.' 

*Thee beest a fine figure of a mon. Job,' 
said the farmer, critically surveying him. ' I 
said to Clem just now, when I set eyes on thee, 
"Here's Job Bound a-comin' along," says I, 
"like a oak-tree a-tekin' a walk after break- 
fast." ' 

VOL. n. p 
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' The poetic fount flows backwards, you see. 
Job,' said Clem, dryly, ^ and mounts from son 
to sire/ Job laughed and held out his hand. 

' Good-bye, lad. Good-bye, former. Profit- 
able market. Pleasant drive.' 

* Good-bye, ode oak-tree,' said the farmer. 
* If I was twenty 'ear younger, I'd get out and 
have a tussle wi' thee for the fun o' the thing.* 
Job laughed again, and walked on with a fare- 
well wave of the hand. ' He's a tough un, that 
is,' said the farmer, as he drove on agsdn. 
' Hard as nails, inside ari out.' 

' Ah ! ' returned Clem. ' He has tender 
places in him/ 

* It 'd trouble me, or thee, to find- 'em,' said 
the farmer, and Clem said no more. ' Him an' 
ode 'Zekiel's a real pair,' his father continued, 
not being the sort of man to be silenced by 

silence. ' Pluck in plenty, in a way o' speakin', 

» 

but the heart left out on it — ^the heart left out 
on it.' 

Job pursued his way, ignorant of this judg- 
ment, but caring not a whit less for it than he 
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would have cared if he had heard it, and reached 
Armstrong's house. He found the grey man 
waiting for him behind the counter of his 
shop, a study in dusty grey, and his grey clothes 
more wrinkled and shrunken than himself. 

' Well, Job,' he said anxiously, after opening 
and re-:closing the door at the rear of the shop 
to make certain that they were unobserved. 
' Have you slept on it, and are you wiser ? For 
my own poor part, look ye, I haven't had the 
heart to sleep on it.' 

'I'm sorry to have broken your rest, sir,' 
said Job. ' Don't be under any fears for me. 
I'll see the man to-night, and he'll be away to- 
morrow or next day, and you'll be at peace 
again.' 

' What d'ye think ye'll do ? ' . asked the old 
man, with an impatient sigh. 

*You shall know all I've done in twelve 
hours from now,' returned Job. * Be in no sort 
of alarm, sir. It will all come right. Here ! ' 
he said suddenly, after a moment!s thought. ' I 
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don't see why you shouldn't know in an hour, 
if he's at the hotel now.' 

* Job,' cried Armstrong, in a vague terror. 
' Ye'll do nothing desperate ? ' 

' My good sir, no,' he answered. ' There's 
nothing desperate in the business. Give me an 
hour, and be as little anxious as you can.' 

Armstrong followed him to the door, and 
looked after him as he walked along the street 
and into the hotel. 

* Of all the names in the Scripture catalogue,' 
he said, ' ye've the one that fits ye least, ye 
poor blind Samson. I doubt ye'll have the 
house in ruins yet, and that without slaying the 
Philistines,' 

* A Mr. Walker is staying here ? ' said Job 
to the landlord. 

* Yes, Mr. Eound,' said the landlord. * He's 
at breakfast in Number Five.' 

' That's lucky,' said Mr. Eound. ' I'll walk 
up and see him. Don't let us be interrupted 
unless he rings.' 

*Very good, Mr. Eound. You know the 
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way, sir. The door facing the top of the stair- 
way/ 

Job nodded, and walking upstairs rapped at 
the door of Number Five. 

■ 

' Come in,' said a voice, and he entered, hat 
in hand. Mr. Walker was seated with his 
back to the door, and did not trouble himself 
to turn for a look at the newcomer. Job closed 
the door softly, and having turned the key in 
the lock withdrew it. The sound he made in 
doing this struck oddly on Mr. Walker's ear, 
and he turned round in time to see his gigantic 
visitor calmly putting away the key in his 
waistcoat pocket. He rose swiftly, but his 
visitor was before him, and intercepted his 
passage to the bell-pull. 

* Mr. Walker, I believe ? ' said Job, taking 
his stand on the hearthrug. 

Mr. Walker, panting somewhat, set a 
ghttering and observant eye on Job's, and kept 
it there. Then he slid a hand into his breast 
pocket and produced a revolver, not one of the 
neat modern articles, but a clumsy thing with 
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six complete barrels. Then he slipped into a 
chair, and laid his hand with the weapon in it 
on the table. 

* Mr. Walker, I believe ? ' said the visitor a 
second time. 

' At your service, sir,' said Mr. Walker* 
At this moment there was a distinctly foreign 
accent in Mr. Walker's voice. 

*My name is Bound,' said the visitor 
politely. * Job Eound.' 

* Well, sir,' riBtumed the other, * your busi- 
ness, if you please ? ' 

' You have been giving yourself the pains,' 
said Job, *to make some inquiries about me. 
Suppose, now, you ask me what you want to 
know instead of asking my neighbours.' Mr. 
Walker made no answer to this overture. 
*You may not notice it,' said Job casually, 
^but your finger trembles somewhat. I 
wouldn't keep it on the trigger if I were you. 
You might smash something and alarm the 
house.' 

'You make rather a pecuHar entry here. 
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Mr, Bound/ said the detective, ' And I do not 
quite understand your purpose/ 

' My purpose is quite peaceable, and in the 
way of business,' Job answered. * There's not 
the remotest need for that, or any likelihood of 
need for it,' pointing to the revolver. ' Keep 
it handy by all means if you think you'll want 
it, but really that finger's hardly safe upon the 
trigger. You don't mind my sitting down ? ' 

'We do not make any great progress 
towards your business,* said Mr. Walker. He 
could' not help sighing a little for momentary 
relief when Job took a chair with the greater 
part of the room's width between them. 

* My name is Bound,' said Job again, * and 
yours is-T Walker. No vulgar jest, sir, I assure 
yoiL Your name is no affair of mine. Will 
you kindly stop me if I go wrong ? You are 
by profession a private detective. You are not 
a private detective from any abstract love of 
lie business, but because you make money by 
it. You probably like the business well enough. 
Why not ? It is a safe, easy, honourable, and 
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lucrative line of life, and judging from your 
appearance, and the sort of client who employs 
you, you prosper in it. In this particular case 
you are employed by a military man of rather 
high standing to make inquiries about me. 
Now, for private reasons of my own, I object 
to having a gentleman of your profession on 
my trail/ 

'Sound reasons, I dare say,' said Mr. 
Walker. 

* Possibly,' returned Job, *if they were 
examined into, sound enough. There is not 
the shghtest need for a present examination. 
But let us go to business. What is your charge 
for failing to find out anything about me ? ' 

*You see, Mr. Eound,' said Mr. Walker, 
* that this is putting things in a way not quite 
flattering to me.' His accent was precise and 
picked, but it was English now, and had lost 
its foreign tone. * Assuming for the moment 
that you are correct in your suppositions, you 
ask me to betray an employer. Assuming that 
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I am employed for such a purpose as you 
describe, I am in a post of trust.' 

* I fully expected,' said Job, * to encounter 
this nice sense of honour. Name your price 
for it; 

* You see, sir,' returned Mr. Walker suavely, 
* there's nothing to prevent my retiring in per- 
fect safety, and sending down another man* 
There is nothing even to prevent me from 
declaring, after this present interview ' (here he 
took up the clumsy revolver again and toyed 
with it in both hands, still keeping an observant 
eye on his visitor) — * literally nothing, sir, after 
this present interview, to prevent jne from 
swearing to a full confession, and deposing to 
an attempt to buy me off.' 

' Eeally, Mr. Walker,' said Job, with a cool 
sardonic smile at him, *you are a poorer 
tactician than I fancied you likely to be. The 
market value of that nice sense of honour is 
destroyed.' 

' Never mind the nice sense oi honour,' said 
the detective. * Have the goodness to see how 
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fer you're in the trap, and then bid for what 
you think you're worth.' 

' Very well,' said Job. ' Let us see how 
far I am in the trap. I am so far in the trap 
that I can walk away at this minute without 
your having the power to stop me. I am so 
far in the trap that by an adoption of youi* 
own nice sense of honour I can give you in 
charge on any ground I Hke to invent, and be 
believed (being an old resident here, and you a 
stranger), and have you laid by the heels until 
I am five hundred miles away and out of reach 
for good and all. And now will you bid, sir, 
for what you think you are worth ? ' 

' I should have no more to do,' said Mr. 
Walker, *than to give a police-oflScer half-a- 
sovereign to take a note into Birmingham. The 
superintendent there happens to know me well. 
I should expose the trick. I should be free in 
an hour, and you'd be tighter in the trap than 
ever.' 

^ Admirably argued,' cried Job, laughingly. 
* You see I am poor as a strategist. Perhaps 
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something might occur to me with thinking. 
But let us cease to threaten each other. Up to 
now you have no hold on me.' 

* My dear sir/ returned Mr. Walker, * you 
mustn't talk nonsense. I coilld have you 
detained and watched after you were remanded. 
I could advertise in the papers for what I want 
to know, and offer a reward, and have the 
information in a day. I could have done that 
at first, but it would have set you on the wing, 
and have lost me a little money.' 

* You will threaten,' said Job. ' Take your 
case as proved, and name your price.' 

' They tell me,' said Mr. Walker, ' that you 
are a substantial man, Mr. Eound. It's quite 
likely, in a case like this, that before finding 
out all our friend would like to know I might 
have asked a gentleman to treat with you. 
You came yourself to simpUfy matters.' 

' Well, how much do you want ? ' 

* I want from you, Mr. Eound, a thousand 
pounds.' 

' A thousand pounds ? ' 
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* A thousand pounds/ 

* And what do you propose to do for that ? ' 
' I propose to draw up, for my employer's 

information, a complete history of your life/ 
Mr. Walker winked. 

' And how would that profit me ? ' 

*I should account for every date, sir,' 
returned this honourable man of business, 
* without the mention of a recruit who bore the 
name of Smith, or of a dog who bore the name 
of " Kncher." ' 

' And how do I know that, having had my 
thousand pounds, you would not betray me 
after all, or come upon me again for hush- 
money ? You see, Mr. Walker, that I make no 
pretence of believing in your nice sense of 
honour. Perhaps it is superfluous to mention 
that.' 

' I am prepared to give you a receipt with 
full particulars. My business is worth three 
thousand a year to me. The publication of 
that receipt would ruin me, and if I ever tried 
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to come on you again you would have your 
hold on me as I should have mine on you.' 

* Suppose/ said Job, * I threaten the produc- 
tion of the receipt to get my money back ? ' 

* I beg your pardon. The receipt is my 
receipt and your confession. We both sign it. 
You seal it and you place it with your lawyers 
for your own safety, and you mark it " To be 
destroyed unopened in the presence of so-and- 
so and so-and-so after my death." Or better 
still,' " To be delivered after my death " to me. 
In case of my death before yours you can 
destroy it, or expose it, or do what you please 
with it. There's a certain amount of risk in 
every game, the double game especially. I take 
my risk and I charge a thousand pounds for it.' 

* Suppose your client should suspect col- 
lusion between you and me ? ' 

* He is in London, waiting my report. He 
does not know what name I pass by here, or 
where I am. He gave his instructions to' my 
chief man, and does not know me even if he 
sees us in talk together.' 
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* And how am I to know that the name by 
which you sign will be the true one ? ' 

* I was waiting to see if you would ask that, 
said Mr. Walker, smihng. * Do you know 

Inspector ? ' He named a man well 

known at this epoch in the Birmingham police. 

' I know him by sight/ 

*Very well. He knows me. He shall 
tell you who I am.' 

' And when do you want the money ? ' 

' There is no moment like the present, Mr» 
Eound.' 

'I have not a thousand pounds at the 
bank.' 

* Title-deeds, copyholds, sureties,' suggested 
Mr. Walker. 

* Do you mind being seen in the street with 
me, or shall I send a note to the bank manager 
asking him to oblige me by walking over here ? 
The bank is only across the way.' 

' I can watch you across the way,' said Mr. 
Walker. 
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CHAPTEK IV. 

Whilst all these things were enacting Mr. 
Thomas Bowling's greed and rage became 
daily more and more aggravated. The fancy 
of the buried treasure haunted him, and Job 
Bound being for the hour the hero of the 
parish, and his name in everybody's mouth, 
Mr. Bowling heard so much of him that at 
times he was well nigh beside himself. He 
thought of the treasure, and he dreamt of the 
treasure, and he longed and pined to be at it 
with the actual passion of concupiscence. In 
his own clumsy fancy many a hundred times he 
begged his way across the continent, or worked 
his way by sea fo Constantinople and Varna, 
and deserting the ship struck into the country 
towards the Balkans, and there by happy 

f- 

chance lighted on the place where the gold 
lay buried; Awake and ade^p' he handled it. 
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poured it in a glittering musical stream from 
both hands ; saw it, and felt it, and heard it, 
and went mad over it. 

If that split Besh-Lira on which was engraved 
the clue to the buried wealth had been in the 
possession of any other creature than Job Bound, 
and Mr. Bowling had known of it, he would 
have done murder to become possessed of it, 
and would have thought it cheaply gained. 
But in Job's keeping it was safe from Mr. 
Bowhng. A man who took poison enough to 
kill an elephant and survived it had something 
supernatural in him to Mr. Bowhng's mind, 
and he was too ignorant to know that a fortieth 
part of the dose he had administered would 
have proved fatal. He had had half the trea- 
sure for his own, and had thought it worth a 
comrade's life to have the other half. To have 
it all he would have poisoned a village full of 
people, if the thing could have been done with 
safety. 

Among Western people it takes a great 
deal of mental anguish to make a man tear his 
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hair, but this became a common private relaxa- 
tion with Mr. Bowling. There were times when 
he would punch his own hat savagely off his 
head, and taking his grizzled head with both 
big knuckly hands, would tear at it and tug at 
it as if it were his bitterest enemy's, snarling 
and gnashing his teeth meanwhile in an ecstasy 
of impotence. He would reach to this tragic 
height of self-abandonment sometimes twice or 
thrice a week, and in the intervals between his 
rages would subside into a humour so sullen and 
scowling that his mere aspect was unpleasant 
to women and children, and his presence an 
embarrassment to his co-mates in labour. 

In a degree infinitely milder, but with a 
remarkably persistent habit of recurrence, the 
same fancy made itself present to the mind of 
Aaron Whittaker. When the idea became too 
exigent to be pleasant, and grew tantahsing, as 
it sometimes did, he would try to dismiss it, 
and would tell himself what most people who 
had heard the story devoutly believed — namely, 
that Mr. Bowling was a liar. But Aaron's 

A^OL. II. Q 
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belief in the tale was too well rooted to be 
easily torn up, and it was nourished and 
strengthened by another belief, which he him- 
self admitted to be singular and yet could not 
succeed in escaping. This second beUef was 
that Job Eound knew of the truth of Mr. Bow 
ling's narrative, and was, in some way, Mr. 
Bowling's master, and a hatred and a terror to 

ft 

him. 

If there was one thing on which Aaron 
prided himself more than another it was the 
power to put two and two together. He was 
by nature and habit suspicious, and he had a 
rather vulgar strain of romantic fancy. It was 
interesting, and made him feel rather like a 
personage in a book, to fancy that there was a 
mystery at his own doors, and that his pro- 
spective father-in-law was in it. 

Casting about for any sort of ground on 
which to rest this fancy-bred hypothesis of his, 
he recalled to mind the fact that in his first 
interview with Mr. Bowling that gentleman's 
conversion from insolence to civility had fol- 
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lowed on the mention of Miss Eound's name. 
Putting this together with the man's evident 
fear of Job, in that curious garden scene at 
which Aaron had himself assisted ; remembering 
the talk in a strange tongue which had prefaced 
Mr. Bowling's story ; the air of reluctance under 
compulsion with which the tale was told ; the 
deadly look the narrator had once cast at Job ; 
and, above all, Mr. Bowling's apparent certainty 
that Aaron had come to him as an authorised 
messenger ; the young man became persuaded 
that he was in the midst of a strange story 
which might somehow end to his own profit. 
And daily rubbing the itch of his curiosity until 
it grew inflamed, and growing day by day more 
certain of his own theories, he became possessed 
of some weak likeness of that concupiscence of 
greed which animated Mr. Bowhng. It was 
much weaker than Mr. Bowling's passion — 
partly because it was in his nature that it should 
be weaker, but partly also because he had not, 
in spite of his faith in his theories, that excellent 
person's certainty of knowledge. 

q2 
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Now Aaron had been for some time engaged 
in a commercial speculation which might result 
in great profit to himself or in great loss to 
other people. His mother, whose sole heir he 
was likely to be, had the freehold of a small 
farm which had long been looked upon as being 
almost valueless. The soil was poor and thin, 
and the crops it yielded were of a correspond- 
ing quaUty. It occurred to Aaron that it was 
not improbable that great riches lay below this 
poverty-stricken surface, and possessing himself 
of a geological map of the district, he had 
studied it to such effect as to become persuaded 
that beneath his mother's freehold lay a richer 
buried treasure than that of which Mr. Bowling 
was forbidden to speak. Fired with this idea, 
he laid it before the two capitalists of his 
acquaintance, Farmer Bache and old Ezekiel 
Eound, and they, after consultation with a 
mine-surveyor of no particular reputation, 
decided to embark with Aaron in the scheme 
— Mrs. Whittaker having already given her 
consent to it. 
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Aaron became the practical man, and siiper- 
mtended the sinking of the shaft with great 
ardour. The new scheme was going to fill 
with money the pockets of all people concerned 
in it, and the young man took a great pride in 
being seen in his working clothes and with the 
soil of strange earths upon his boots. The im- 
pression that Mr. Whittaker was going to settle 
down became general, and it was known every- 
where that he visited Konak Cottage with Job 
Eound's approval as a suitor for his daughter's 
hand. 

The ' King o' Bells ' lay in Mr. Whittaker's 
way from the new sinking to his mother's 
house, and the young man, being in spite of 
some magnificences of self-opinion a genial 
person, and willing to unbend for a gossip, 
would sometimes call there, and let the as- 
sembled rustics know liow the mine was get- 
ting on. 

* Coals all round us, Mr. Parker,' the young 
man would say with a fine air of certainty. 
' The real old-fashioned thirty-foot Staffordshire. 
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None of your Welsh three-foot seams, but the 
old-fashioned ten-yard stuff, worth a thousand 
pounds an acre, and all expenses paid.' 

He would invent with great fluency stories 
of applications from local magnates who desired 
to join the firm, and were heart-struck at exclu- 
sion from so rich a scheme- 

The days were already drawing in, and the 
out-door parliaments of the 'Eing o' Bells' 
were over for the season, but the sittings were 
held within doors now, the session of drinkers 
and drawlers lasting all the year round. Mr. 
Bowling still took an occasional seat among the 
frequenters of the place, but he was no longer 
regarded as enjoyable company. His surly 
presence cast a gloom upon the house, and he 
could be ' moved neither by disbelief nor cred- 
ence, by chaff nor cajolery, to revert to those 
stories of his wandering life which at one time 
had been found so entertaining. He was not 
only a less agreeable but a less frequent guest 
than of old, and it became evident by-and-by 
that Mr. Bowling's object in visiting the ' Eing 
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o' Bells ' was to get drunk. To that end he 
saved his money, and to that end, when he had 
saved enough, he T\{ould sit and drink sulkily 
until his purpose was accompUshed, growing 
surlier and savager with each succeeding tan- 
kard, and finally rolling away in an access of 
ill'temper. 

Aaron came in pretty late one evening, 
when the company had already gathered and 
the candles were alight on the heavy tables. 
Hearing the landlord's voice raised in tones of 
expostulation he entered the common room, 
and saw between two lights the projected head 
of Mr. Bowling, who was looking at the opposite 
wall with an expression of drunken scorn, and 
feigning to take no notice of the landlord's 
upbraidings. 

'It's come to this, mister,' said the landlord: 
' your room's growed to be more highly thought 
on than yoiu: company, and the less you puttin' 
your head within these doors, the better opinion 
we shall have on you. A house of entertain- 
ment is a house of entertainment — ^for man an' 
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beast. But the place for the beast is i' the 
stables, or the cow-shed, or the pigsty, as the 
case may be, and not among a number of 
decent men, as knowin' nothin' better than 
when they'n had as much as is good for 'em. 
Thee can'st sit theer just as long as thee 
lik'st, but thee'st get no moor to drink i this 
house/ 

To this Mr. Bowling returned no other 
answer than was conveyed by tapping the 
quart pot in front of him, which was full to the 
brim. 

' Very well,' returned the landlord, ' mek 
the most on it. Drunk or dry, Sunday or wick- 
day, that's the last sarvin' thee'st get at the 
" Eing o' Bells." ' 

' Why, Parker,' said Aaron, who was as yet 
unseen by the landlord, ' what's the matter ? ' 

'The matter's this, Mr. Whittaker,' said 
Parker : ' the man nivver quits the house sober, 
and that's a scandal to a decent public. He's 
oncivil when he speaks, which is but seldom, 
and he uses language, which is a thing as I 
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cannot abide. I'll have no man iisiu' larguoge 
r my house.' 

'For the first week or two/ said the 
withered ancient, who had a seat in the 
chimney-corner, 'the man was righteously 
amusin' ; but o'- late days theer's a change 
upon him.' 

Aaron looked at Mr. Bowling, and Mr. 
Bowling looked at him. 

'I've got my orders,' said Mr. Bowling, 
' and I'm a-carrying of 'em out. Hold your 
jaw's the word. Very well then. I'm a-hold- 
in' of it.' He took a pull at his beer, and 
nodded twice or thrice after it. ' Ask 'em,' he 
added, with a drunken wave of the hand which 
overthrew one of the candles ; ' ask 'em if I've 
spoke a word.' 

' Theer's a speeches of delusion on his 
sperrit, Mr. Whittaker,' said the withered 
ancient. ' He's been seen to knock that theer 
head of liisn agen a pollard, wheer the brook 
runs through the Thirteen Acre, and that self- 
treatment's a sign o' possession, an' has been so 
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sence the time of the mon as lived among the 
tombs in the Noo Testyment. Bedlam's the 
place for him, beyand a doubt.' 

'Come, come,' said Aaron patronisingly, 
addressing Mr. BowKng; 'you shouldn't get 
drunk, you know. You'll do yourself no good 
that way.' Mr. Bowling nodded gloomily a[t 
him, not in acquiescence, but as if to signify 
some sort of understanding private to himself. 
* What do you do it for ? ' pursued Aaron. 
' Where's the good of it ? ' 

Murmurs from the assembly. ' That's the 
p'int, Mr. Whittaker. Wheer is the good on 
it?' 

'Ah I' said Mr. Bowling, looking with 
drunken contempt about him. 'Wheer's the 
good of it? Ask these swine, and what do 
they know ? They ain't got nothing on their 
minds. They ain't got the minds to have 
nothing on.' 

' Look here ! ' cried the landlord wrathfuUy, 
' keep a civiler tongue than that, or out thee 
goest, neck and crop.' 
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Again Mr. Bowling nodded in private under- 
standing with himself, and having taken a great 
pull at his delf tankard, sat with his head 
thrust forward, and stared savagely at the 
opposite wall. Aaron called for a gl^ss of beer, 
and, standing with his back to the fire-place, 
looked every now and again, as if in spite of 
himself, at Mr. Bowling, and once or twice Mr. 
Bowling appeared to awaken to the fact that 
Aaron was looking at him, and would divert 
his sulky gaze from the wall to stare him out of 
countenance. 

At length the seaman finished his beer, and, 
rising with a swaying motion, looked round 
upon the assembled company as if intending to 
speak, but contenting himself with a scowl and 
a muttered curse or two, bored his way out of 
the room, head forward. A minute later, Aaron 
set down his glass, bade the landlord and his 
guests a general good night, and followed in Mr. 
Bowling's footsteps. 

When he had first seen the sailor he had 
pronounced him an ugly customer, and the 
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coffee-coloured visage, the great scar, and the 
scowling eyes still made their owner look for- 
midable to him. At another time he might 
have hesitated to follow the man, knowing his 
mood as he did now, but all the oddities of Mr. 
Bowling's late behaviour, which excited nothing 
but doubts of his sanity in the minds of his rustic 
compeers, were confirmation strong to Aaron 
with respect to the real existence of that buried 
treasure, and for the life of him he could not 
resist the temptation to know more, if by any 
chance more were to be known. He did not 
altogether like to tackle the man in his present 
condition, but being cheered and encouraged by 
the reflection that in case of extremity he could 
probably run a great deal faster than Mr. 
Bowling, and animated by the hope that in his 
drunken humour the man might be trapped into 
saying things he would keep to himself when 
sober, Aaron made bold to follow. 

The night was dusky and chill, with a 
wandering white mist abroad, but by-and-by 
Aaron sighted the dim figure of the sailor, who 
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was walking at a great rate, though he tacked 
so often and at such acute angles that he made 
but small progress. 

' Here, I say,' cried Aaron genially, coming 
on a level with him ; ' voull walk into the ditch 
if you don't mind.' 

Mr. Bowling turned to look at the speaker 
and fell into his arms, but his language made it 
clear that the embrace was not dictated by 
affection. 

' Hold up, you lubber,' cried Mr. Bowling. 
' What do you yaw like that for ? ' 

' All right,' said Aaron, propping him up- 
right and holding him by the arms. *Now 
you're all right, eh ? Come along.' 

* Come along ? ' returned Mr. Bowhng. 
* Come along wheer P ' 

* Why, come along home, to be sure, to the 
f ann ? ' 

' Very well then,' said Mr. Bowling, as if he 
had triumphantly maintained a point in argu- 
ment, and he suffered Aaron to hold him by the 
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sleeve of his smockifrock, and in that way to 
guide his devious footsteps. 

' What makes you afraid of Mr. Eound ? ' 
said Aaron suddenly. 

* Who says as Fm afraid of Mr. Eound ? ' 
demanded the other, stopping short in his walk 
and swaying against his questioner. 

' I do/ replied Aaron. 

* Very well then,' replied Mr. Bowling, * so I 
am.' Aaron's heart gave an odd little bump at 
his side. 

' What makes you afraid of him ? ' he 
asked. 

' Look here ! ' returned the sailor. ' I'm 
intoxicated, I am. Ain't I ? Look here ! Am 
I the wuss for drink, or am I not ? ' He took 
Aaron by the shoulders, and held tight to steady 
himself. ' You can tell as I'm the wuss for 
liquor, can't you ? ' 

' Yes, I can,' returned Aaron. 

* Very well then. You go back and tell 
Joby Eound, Esquire, you seen me. Like this. 
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Eegular right-down roUiu' intoxicated, like 
this/ 

' Yes,' said Aaron, with his heart playing on 
his ribs in quite a series of httle bumps. 
' Yes; 

' You tell him,' said Mr. Bowling, holding 
on more tightly, ' as I never said a word.' 

' I'll tell him,' replied Aaron. ^ You never 
said a word about the buried treasure ? Eh ? ' 

' Not a word,' said Mr. BowUng, with a 
lurch. 

' And that you never have said a word since 
he told you not to ? ' 

* Not a synnable,' answered Mr. Bowling. 
It is one thing to have a theory which looks 

plausible and to persuade yourself that you 
believe it, and it is another thing to have the 
theory confirmed. Aaron had rather a dream- 
like feeling for a second or two. Theory turned 
into fact. Cloud turned into rock. 

' All right,' said Aaron, ' I'll tell him. Is 
there anything else you'd like me to say ? ' 

* He ain't got a call for to try and trap me. 
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I shan't say nothing. He needn't be afeard ot 
me breathing of a word. I don't deny as it 
weighs upon me. That's nayther here nor 
theer. But I've got my orders, and I'm a- 
sticking to 'em. Drunk or sober, I'm a-stick- 
ing to 'em. D'ye hear ? ' 

' I hear,' replied Aaron. ' I'll tell him 
what you say.' 

* I don't deny,' said Mr. BowUng, stumbling 
along the road in spite of Aaron's assisting 
hand, and threatening every instant to pitch 
upon his nose — 'I don't deny it weighs upon 
me. I don't pretend to think as I've been- 
treated fair.' 

' Of course you don't ! ' cried Aaron, in a 
stifled voice which he tried in vain to make 
natural. ' I say, what a downy chap you are ! 
You knew he sent me, didn't you ? It was no 
use my trying to draw the feather over your 
eyes — was it ? '. 

' Not much,' said Mr. Bowhng. ' I knowed 
who sent you, right enough.' 

' Of course you did,' said Aaron, with his 
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head whirling. * There wasn't anybody else 
to send me. Was there ? ' 

' Who should there be ? ' They went on 
along the darkened lane in silence for a while, 
but at last Aaron, who was stumbling in 
his thoughts pretty much as his companion 
stumbled in his footsteps, caught a sudden 
inspiration. 

* I say,' he began, jerking at Mr. Bowling's 
arm. ' He's -close, isn't he ? He doesn't let 
anybody know the latitude and longitude, does 
he ? But he's got a memorandum somewhere. 
Eh? I wonder where he keeps it.' 

' Pump away, all hands ! ' cried Mr. Bowl- 
ing, with a violent hiccough. He stopped 
short in his walk once more, and after two or 
three wandering attempts to grip Aaron, suc- 
ceeded, and, holding him by the shoulders 
•with both hands, brought himself to an un- 
certain anchorage. ' You tell him,' he said 
thickly, * as you asked me that. You tell him 
as you put it cunning. And then you tell him 
as all I says was " Pump away, all hands ! " 

VOL. II. K 
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Just you tell him that. And mind you/ he 
added, with a weighty solemnity, * it was while 
I was intox — intoxicalery — I can't say that — 
but while I was the worse for liquor. You tell 
him.' 

*ril tell him,' returned Aaron. *AhI 
you're a cunning fellow.' He ventiu^ed to 
thrust a playful finger at Mr. Bowling's chest, 
but the action was so ill-received that he re- 
pented it. ' No, no,' he cried, in .answer to the 
staggering demonstrations of war upon which 
iiis companion entered. 'You don't want to 
fight with me. Why, I may turn out to be 
one of the best Mends you ever had.' 

' Very well then,' responded Mr. Bowling, 
suffering himself to be appeased. * Don't you 
lay a hand on me no more.' 

Aaron promised, and they went on again 
together, but from that point there was no 
more to be got out of Mr. Bowling, who, 
having decided upon his formula, stuck to it 
with a parrot-like pertinacity, and greeted ail 
hints and inquiries with a hiccoughed injunc- 
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tion to all bands to pump. Eecognising the 
impossibility of going further at that time, 

Aaron bade him good night at the corner of 
the lane which led to Bache's farm, and pur- 
sued his own thoughtful way homewards. 

So Job Eound was mixed up, after all, in 
this story of Tom Bowling's. Well, it was 
hardly likely that he would let such a secret 
perish with him. It was hardly likely, indeed, 
that he would allow the treasure for ever to lie 
idle. Aaron cudgelled his brains to guess why 
it should have been left so long, and at last he 
believed himself to have lighted on the truth. 
It was likely enough, argued Aaron, that at 
first, and whilst the rumour of the existence of 
the treasure was still abroad, it had been too 
dangerous to attempt to transport it. Then, 
within a year or two of the time, Job Eound 
had come back home, and had been married. 
He had very hkely been looking forward to a 
return, when his wife died and he was left 
alone with his daughter on his hands. Every- 
body knew how he was wrapped up in Sarah. 

b2 
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He would not leave his child behind him, and 
it was the height of absurdity to suppose that 
he could have taken her with him upon such 
an expedition. As for the declaration Mr. 
BowUng had made in Job's own presence, to 
the effect that Job had never had the courage 
to go — that might be dismissed at once. 
Aaron, though not a courageous man himself, 
-was convinced that there were few things in 
the world which could frighten Job Eound, 
and before he slept that night he had arrived 
at a comfortable conclusion. The likeliest 
thing was that when Sarah was once fairly 
married, Job would set off once more upon his 
travels, with an object which only himself and 
Aaron — with, perhaps, Mr. Bowhng — would 
be aware of. He would bring back the money, 
and his daughter would inherit it. 

With these happy reflections, Aaron, after 
some hours of excited tossing to and fro, con- 
trived to sleep. He dreamed, and it was not 
unnatural that he should dream, of buried trea- 
sure. He found himself in a valley, surrounded 
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on all sides by vast hills, and something led 
him to the place where the gold had been 
hidden. He dug and dug, without ceasing, for 
many years it seemed, and at last he came upon 
a huge flat stone with a ring in it. When he 
had seized the ring and had raised the stone, 
which came up from its bed as light as a feather 
in his hands, he saw a vault where golden coins 
lay piled in vast heaps, shining like the sun. 
He leaped in, and handled the glittering heaps, 
and with a clang, everything went dark. The 
stone had fallen back into its place, and he was 
powerless to remove it. 

He awoke in a cold sweat of dread, and 
"with the clanging noise still in his ears. In the 
morning he discovered that an obscure old oil 
painting, which had hung upon his bedroom 
wall, had fallen to the floor, and so made the 
noise which awakened him. But for that acci- 
dent the dream would have been altogether of 
good omen. But, as everybody knows, the 
falling of a picture is of itself a sign of ill-^ 
fortune. 
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CHAPTEK V. 

When we were little people, and credulous, we 
believed, because our elders told us, that good 
people were always happy, and wicked people 
always miserable ; that an approving conscience 
was a shield against all possible misconstruc- 
tion, suspicion, and wrongfully inflicted suffer- 
iDg, and that conscience itself was a monitor 
altogether divine — a warning voice, whose 
warnings were never to be silenced or per- 
verted. Perhaps these beliefs were good for 
us. It would certainly be an admirable thing 
if everybody could retain them, with eyes open 
and intelligence awake. But that moral Utopia 
of childhood, with many other things as desir- 
able as itself, has crumbled and decayed. We 
have seen the righteous forsaken, and the chil- 
dren of the good man wanting bread. We 
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have met happy rascals whose vitals were 
gnawn by no cankerworm of reproach, and 
who had no more trouble with their con- 
sciences than they had with their nerves. We 
have met people by the score whose consciences 
approved them in malice and hatred, in the 
swindling devices of trades, in countless mean- 
nesses and trickeries. 

It is noticeable, however, that there is a 
sort of grown-up person for whom the world is 
still governed on the principle of that childish 
Utopia of the copybooks. This sort of grown- 
up person is not, as might at first thouglit be 
supposed, the most innocent of men or women, 
the most amiable or the most trustful. General 
Coninghame, for an example, held to these 
beliefs, and would have thought poorly of the 
man who presumed to contradict them. 

In his middle age, General Coninghame 
took to religion; for he had come into what 
money there was in his family, and had out- 
lived some of his youthful tastes. He was a 
hard, high Tory, because he thought that all 
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low-bred people ought to be kept in their 
places, and made to respect their pastors and 
masters. He was a Christian, because the 
Church, as he understood it, was on the 
respectable Tory side. His religion and his 
politics were mixed of verjuice and oppression, 
and he was profoundly contented with his own 
spiritual flavours and his own mental attitude. 
To doubt liis own conscience would have been 
as bad as to doubt the Scriptures, and that, of 
course, would have been blasphemy — a sin 
from which General Coninghame was made 
safe by the fact that he neither studied them 
nor cared about them. He knew that con- 
science was the divine guide, and he followed 
his conscience, or, at least, he and his conscience 
were always to be found on the same track. 

He reviewed the whole of his association 
with Job Kound (for he had not the faintest 
doubt left in his mind of the new enemy's 
identity with the old one), and he was perfectly 
contented with himself from start to finish. A 
recruit had been represented to him as having 
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with him a dangerous brute of a dog, with 
which he would not part. A clear infringe- 
ment of military rule. A barrack square would 
be a singular spectacle if every private were 
allowed to keep a dog about him. He had 
ordered the dog to be killed, and the owner of 
the dog had knocked him down and deserted. 
Assault of a superior officer and desertion are 
without question the most serious of military 
crimes. The criminal had been captured and 
his dog with him. Captain Coninghame had 
poisoned the dog, and his conscience absolutely 
approved of the action. After more than a 
quarter of a century that blackguard act looked 
like a virtue still. The criminal had again 
assaulted him — the criminal a second time 
had succeeded in escaping, before a twentieth 
part, or indeed a thousandth part, of his punish- 
ment had been inflicted. General Coninghame 
told himself, with perfect truth, that after the 
expiry of all this time he would have denounced 
the oflender under any given conditions, though 
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another and not himself had been the object of 
his violence. 

So much for the old account. Now for the 
new. The Warren Leasowes had not within 
human memoiy been common lands, and he had 
taken the trouble to discover that even so far 
back as the reign of Edward the Confessor they 
had been held by a private owner. To his 
mind that fact morally justified any owner of 
the lands in withdrawing a privilege which had 
been voluntarily extended by himself or others, 
and could never have been originally claimed 
by the populace as a right. He withdrew the 
privilege, and the insolent commonalty of Castle 
Barfield dared to bring force against him. One 
vulgar old person insolently refused to cease 
his trespass. He had that insolent old person 
ejected, and for that his son had actually had 
the daring to ojQTer him — him, General Coning- 
hame — physical violence. 

In this General Coninghame recognised the 
hand of Providence. Some people may find it 
difficult to believe, but the General had no 
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doubts. It was Providence which had brought 
Ezekiel to his fields ; it was Providence which 
had inspired the deserter with the mad pre- 
sumption with which he had behaved ; . it was 
Providence which had enabled General Coning- 
hame to recognise him after so great a lapse of 
time. In his unregenerate younger days he 
would have been impious enough to call it 
accident, but he knew better now. What 
changes religion can bring about to be sure — 
in a certain order of mind. 

When the General went down to a certain 
old-fashioned military club of which he was a 
member, he told the story with' a careful sup- 
pression of names and places, for he would not 
trust the slightest seed of chance to mar the 
evident designs of Provider ce, as it might have 
done. 

' The fellow,' he said, * has escaped for five- 
and-twenty years, and now they'll have him in 
a day or two.' 

' And what on earth./ said one, * do you 
suppose they'll do with him ? Upon my word, 
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the man's time of service having long expired, 
I doubt whether they have the legal right to 
lay a hand upon him. I don't know, for the 
position's new to me, and I never met a parallel 
case.' 

Coninghame's face flushed crimson, and then 
paled. 

' Do you mean to tell me, Colonel Alured, 
that you doubt the power of the miUtary law to 
punish an ojQTence of that nature? Why, sir, 
you propose to pardon the offence because the 
offence succeeds, and that, to my mind, is its 
aggravation.' 

' Well, now,' said Colonel Alured, who was 
a red-faced man with white whiskers, and a 
mingled look of good sense and good nature ; 
' suppose the right of arrest exists, what do you 
think they'll do with the man? If I understand 
you rightly, he has the second halt of a flogging 
to get, and then two years' imprisonment. After 
that he is to be tried for a new offence, which 
will be more than seven-and-twenty years old 
at the time of trial. If I were the man he had 
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assaulted I should let him go. I've known the 
service now for five-and-forty years, Coning- 
hame, and I never knew a man strike an officer 
who was a decent sort of fellow. It's always 
your cantankerous, meddling fellow, who gets 
hated by the men, who ever finds a private to 
break out with him. I give you that as my 
experience. And he must be a nasty beggar, 
you know, or he wouldn't have the heart to 
pull the poor devil up again after all this length 
of time. You see his present action goes to 
i)rove what manner of man he was.' 

* Perhaps,' said Coninghame, ^it is almost 
time I should tell you that I am the officer 
whose conduct and character you are giving 
yourself the trouble to describe.' 

* Oh ! ' returned the other, with a cool stare, 
after his first expression of astonishment. * Of 
course I'm devilish sorry, you know, and all that 
sort of thing.' And he began immediately to 
read the paper he had laid in his lap to listen 
to Coninghame's story. ' Gad 1 ' said Colonel 
A lured, when he told the story afterwards, * I 
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wish I knew where the poor beggar was. I'd 
give him warning to look out, and a fiver to get 
away with.' The knot of officers to whom he 
spoke concurred with him. 

' I didn't catch the case at first,' said one, ' but 
I recall it now. Hudson — Chowpack Hudson, 
you know — was on the court-martial. He told 
me all about it. Said the prisoner was a fine 
young fellow, gentlemanly fellow, and must 
have been awfully attached to the dog. Some 
fellows do get attached to dogs. I do. Uncle 
of mine shot a dog of mine. Perfect accident 
of course. Very favourite old bitch she was, 
and upon my word I was pretty nearly fit to 
cry at the time.' The gallant officer looked a 
little ashamed of himself, and hastened on. 
* That's years ago, and I was a bit soft-hearted 
as a lad. But about this fellow, now, I re- 
member very well the general opinion was that 
everybody was well out of it when he gave 'em 
leg-bail. They had to be severe, don't you see? 
if they had him.' 

Job's chances formed a fruitful theme for 
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discussion in London military circles. Some 
gentlemen, like Colonel Alured, doubted 
whether a court-martial had power to take 
cognisance of an offence so far removed by 
time. Others were certain that no limitation 
of time existed theoretically or practically, but 
most men thought it a difficult and perplexing 
case, and the news of the arrest was awaited 
with considerable curiosity. Nobody thought 
the better of Coninghame for pursuing so stale 
a vengeance, but then Coninghame had never 
been popular, and actions of his performance 
were blamed often enough when another man 
would have been praised for them. 

But Coninghame enjoyed that happy state 
of mind which is the reward conferred by a 
good conscience. He was bringing a criminal 
to justice, performing an act of public utility 
(so he said and thought, though it is a little 
difficult to see it), and was delighting himself 
at the same time. To be severely virtuous, and 
in the same act to have your enemy upon the 
hip, is to taste a joy known to few. 
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In spite, however, of his sustainmg sense 
of duty, and the personal pleasure he enjoyed 
in the prospect of its performance, the ten or 
twelve days which intervened between his de- 
parture from Castle Barfield and his first news 
of Job Eound passed somewhat drearily. He 
sat in his own room in the hotel he stayed at, 
and looked out of window, biting at his nails, 
when a waiter tapped at the door, and being 
told to enter presented an envelope on a salver. 
The General took the envelope, opened it and 
drew from it a card — an ordinary visiting c^rd 
— on glancing at which he smiled. 

* Show the — ah — ^gentleman here,' he said. 
The waiter retired, and after the passage of 
a minute or two came back ushering into 
General Coninghame's room a man with a 
languid manner, an air of self-possession which 
verged on insolence, and a curiously quick and 
observant eye. This gentleman was dressed in 
irreproachable black, was clean shaven, and 
wore a white scarf with a small diamond pin. 
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* Mr. Latazzi ? ' said the General, when the 
door was closed and the waiter had departed. 

* At your service, sir,' said the new-comer. 
Mr. Latazzi was more like Mr. Walker than 
one man was ever like another in this world. 

' Ah ! ' said Coninghame. ' Take a seat, 
sir.' He spoke with great frigidity, for he 
could not help remembering that he was a 
gentleman and a man of unblemished honour, 
whilst the person before him was a spy whose 
base services were to be sold to anybody for 
money. ' You have completed your investiga- 
tions ? ' 

' I regret,' said Mr. Latazzi, * that I was 
abroad when you called to offer me this little 
commission, air. I got back from Paris the 
same day, and seeing that it was likely to 
be a matter of some difficulty and delicacy, I 
resolved not to entrust it to a subordinate, but 
to undertake it myself.' 

* I am very much obhged to you,' returned 
the General, still frigid with the sense of his 
own unblemished honour. 

VOL. II. s 
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'I have been actually engaged ten days/ 
said Mr. Latazzi. * Ten days' personal service, 
fifty-two pounds ten ; retaining-fee ten guineas ; 
sixty-three pounds in all. I have to return 
you thirty-seven pounds, sir.' Producing a 
pocket-book he counted out seven five-pound 
notes, and then drew forth a purse from which 
with gloved thumb and finger he extracted a 
couple of sovereigns. *I have reduced the 
result of my inquiry to writing.' He drew a 
legal-looking packet from his breast-pocket — 
folded blue foolscap tied round with red-tape 
— and handed it to his client with a bow. 

The client took it gingerly, and his aristo- 
cratic nostrils betrayed a little sensation of 
disgust, such as a man of delicate honour 
would be likely to experience on coming into 
contact with a person of Mr. Latazzi's pro- 
fession. 

'Perhaps,' said the private detective, 'it 
may be more convenient to you if I stay until 
you have read through my report. You may 
have some questions to ask.' 
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*Take a seat, sir/ said the General a 
second time ; but Mr. Latazzi seemed to prefer 
to stand. He wandered about the room look- 
ing at the pictures on the walls, and Coning- 
hame having straightened the papers, sent his 
dehcate fingers twinkling about the bosom of 
his black frock coat until they found his gold- 
rimmed folding-glasses. These he polished 
deliberately with the skirt of his coat, and 
then settling them on his nose, sank back into 
an arm-chair with a smile and began to read. 

Mr. Latazzi had paused with some seeming 
of interest before an engraving in a darkish 
corner. This engraving hung aslant from the 
wall, as engravings generally do, and, as 
engravings commonly are, it was faced with 
a clear sheet of glass. Mr. Latazzi, like the 
engraving, was in the shadow, and General 
Coninghame, in order to read with ease, had 
taken up the most brilliantly lighted position in 
the room. The glass reflected him with abso- 
lute clearness without reflecting the gentleman 
who feigned to examine the work behind it. 

B 2 
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This was why Mr. Latazzi preferred it to the 
mirror, which as he knew by experience was 
likely to betray the most guarded watchfulness. 
In the course of his professional experience Mr. 
Latazzi had found such trifles as this of use to 
him. He used it now less because he wanted 
it than because a habit of foxlike vigilance had 
grown habitual to him. 

When he had watched a little while he 
saw General Coninghame start and shift in his 
chair. Then be saw him turn back a leaf and 
begin to read it again. Next the General 
looked up with a frowning forehead in the 
direction of the unconscious Latazzi, who was 
examining the darkened engraving with his 
head on one side. 

'Mr. Latazzi,' said the General, ' I do not 
quite understand this. There is an obvious 
error in the date.' 

^I think not,' returned Mr. Latazzi, tran- 
quilly marching across the room. ' Permit me.' 
He took the papers from Coninghame's fingers. 
' Quite right, sir.' 
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'The man left home in '33/ said Coning" 
hame. 

* In '35, sir/ replied Mr. Latazzi. 

*I tell you, sir,' the General answered in 
icy anger, 'that the events upon which I 
desired you to base your inquiry took place in 
1833/ 

' As you please, sir,' said Mr. Latazzi coolly. 
* My instructions were to ascertain all that could 
be known of the man's history. That is all that 
can be known.' 

' You tell me that this man first left Castle 
Barfield in the year 1835 ? ' demanded Coning- 
hame, rising. 

' He never spent a week out of Castle Bar- 
field in his life, so far as I can learn, until the 
summer of that year.' Mr. Latazzi was per- 
fectly quiet and under his own control. He 
was not angry at being doubted, he was ap- 
parently not surprised at being doubted. 

' You can learn but very little, sir,' said 
Couinghame bitterly. 'This man enlisted on 
the fifteenth day of June, 1833, and deserted on 
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the twenty-second. On the sixteenth of July 
he was captured in London. On the third of 
September he was tried by court-martial in 
Dublin, and on the fifth October he escaped 
from the hospital. For nearly four months I 
can trace the man's whereabouts, and you, who 
profess to be a private detective, bring me this 
barren story/ 

' Wait a moment, if you please,' said Mr; 
Latazzi. ' You assume that these two men are 
the same, you see. Now it so happens that I 
have definitely proved that they are not/ 

'Not the same?' cried General Coning- 
hame. 'I know the man. I swear to him. 
I — I am prepared to swear to him. As a 
Christian and a gentleman I am prepared to 
pledge my oath.' 

'Ah!' rephed Mr. Latazzi, 'that doesn't 
make any difference, you see. If you'll take 
the trouble to read on you'll find I've traced 
'em both.'. 

General Coninghame's head began to reel, 
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and he had to sit down again, for fear of 
falling. 

^ Both ? ' he stammered. 

' Both,' returned Mr. Latazzi. ' John Smith, 
identical with John Wybrow, son of the land- 
lord of the " Shoulder of Mutton," at Haydon 
Hey, ten miles from Castle Barfield. Father 
bred a particular breed of bulldogs, famous in 
the district. Son quarrelled with father, left 
home, date uncertain, but as near as can be 
fixed, in April 1833. Took with him valuable 
dog, his own property ; local prize taken, well 
known, name Pincher. Not heard of again 
until two or three years after, when he wrote 
from Liverpool stating that he had obtained a 
situation in New York, and was going out to it. 
Since then no news of him. Supposed to have 
been lost at sea.' 

When he began this history Mr. Latazzi 
produced a book of memoranda, and referring 
to its pages, dropped one by one the items of 
the information he had gathered. 

* You will find it all set down there, sir, at 
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some length, though I have spared you the un- 
necessary details. This hasn't been at all a 
profitable piece of business for me, but you'll 
find it has been pretty thoroughly done, for all 
that' 

' I knew the man/ said Coninghame, with a 
lingering obstinacy. 'I could have sworn to 
him.' 

' After five-and-twenty years it is a difficult 
thing to swear to a man,' replied Mr. Latazzi. 

'How do I know that you are not in col- 
lusion with the man ? ' cried the General, rising, 
in a passionate flush of certainty in his own first 
opinion. 'I'll swear to the fellow. I know 
him to be the same.' 

'Very well, sir,' replied the detective with 
phlegmatic dignity. 'I have received from 
you in payment for the service for which you 
engaged me the sum of sixty-three pounds.' 
He drew out the pocket-book from which he 
had already counted out the seven bank-notes, 
and dehberately laid thirteen others . by . the 
side of them. . Then he slipped the two loose 
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sovereigns into his waistcoat pocket. 'You 
dispute my right to receive this,' he went on, 
*and in effect you challenge me with having 
obtained it by fraud. Under those circum- 
stances, sir, you compel me to recover this 
money by legal means. I shall be pleased to 
hear you renew the accusations you have made 
against me here in open court.' 

With this he walked to the other end of the 
room for his hat and cane. 

* Nonsense ! ' cried General Coninghame. 
*You were paid in advance. I decline to 
touch the money.' 

* Very well, sir,' said Mr. Latazzi, * that is 
as you please. You touch my professional 
probity, sir, and you touch all I have. My 
sole object in proceeding against you will be \o 
secure an open hearing for these charges.' 

' Charges ! ' repeated Coninghame petu- 
lantly ; ' I make no charges.' 

* I beg your pardon, sir,' replied the detec- 
tive, who really contrived for the moment to 
look the more dignified of the two ; * you make 
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a very serious charge against me, a charge 
under which I cannot consent to labour; 
How am I to know that that charge will not 
be repeated in quarters where it will be of the 
gravest injury to me? This charge shall be 
made, sir, in public, or it shall be withdrawn 
in pubhc/ 

'There's your money, sir,' snarled the 
General. He would not for a hundred thou- 
sand pounds have had the story of his fruitless 
employment of Mr. Latazzi known, and Mr. 
Latazzi guessed as much. 'Your money lies 
there on the table. You may take it and 
go. 

'No, sir,' answered Mr. Latazzi, with a 
touch almost of gentle pathos. 'I cannot 
accept the money whilst this charge remains 
unwithdrawn.' 

'I make no charge,' said Coninghame. 
Latazzi bowed and moved towards the door, 
but paused halfway. 

' May I understand, sir,' he said, ' that you 
are perfectly satisfied with my manner of con- 
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ducting tliisinquiry, and that you cast no doubt 
upon my honour?' 

General Coninghame was not the man to 
withdraw gracefully, but he snapped a * Yes ' 
in answer to this inquiry, and added * Perfectly ' 
and ' Exactly,' and * Of course,' with a manner 
expressive of bitter irritation. 

' I am obhged to you, sir,' said Mr. Latazzi. 
' The expression ivas the result of a momentary 
annoyance ? ' 

The General grunted, and Mr. Latazzi 
counted up his thirteen bank-notes, again re- 
stored them to his pocket-book, laid the two 
sovereigns beside the remaining notes upon the 
table, and turned once more to his client. 

' Pray oblige me, sir, by seeing that this is 
correct.' 

Coninghame pushed the notes apart with 
the tips of his fingers as if he were reluctant to 
touch them. 

* Quite correct,' he said. ' Good day, Mr. 
Latazzi.' 

Mr. Latazzi withdrew with a cordial re- 
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sponse, and the General sat down with the 
papers in his hand and tapped savagely with 
his foot upon the floor. 

* I was right,' he muttered to himself. ' I 
knew the man. I am not mistake^. John 
Smith and Job Bound are one and the same 
person. I will s^e to this myself.' 

The very next morning the village of Hay- 
don Hey was aware of an aristocratic-looking 
stranger, who walked its principal street and 
looked about him with an air of inquiry. The 
stranger ventured down a by-street or two, 
and his movements were a source of specula- 
tion to the populace. When he had rambled 
for some time he stopped an elderly police- 
officer. 

' Officer.' 

'Yes, sir,' said the policeman, recognising 
something military in the stranger's aspect, and 
touching the peak of his shiny cap to it. 

' Direct me to the '• Shoulder of Mutton '* 
Inn.' 

* Can't do that, sir,' returned the policeman* 
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'It's been pulled down this ten or twelve 
years.' The stranger's visage, which had per- 
ceptibly lightened at the first part of the 
oflScer's reply, perceptibly darkened at the 
second. 

* There was such a place, then ? ' he asked. 
' Was it here five or six-and-twenty years 
ago?' 

' Yes, sir. Very old house, sir. Very old 
house indeed.' 

' Do you remember who kept it ? ' 

'Yes, sir. A John Wybrow. The Wy- 
brows are gone, sir, kith and kin. Not a soul 
of 'em left.' 

' Ah ! ' The stranger stood with a thought- 
ful frown and flicked at the pebbles in the road 
with his cane. 'Are you an old inhabitant 
here ? ' 

'Yes, sir. Born here, sir. Served my 
country abroad, sir, though.' 

' "Do you happen to know if this Wybrow 
had a son who ran away from home five-and- 
twenty years ago ? ' 
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' Why yes, sir, I heard he had when I came 
back again. Is there any news of him, sir ? 
Excuse me, but what makes me ask is, there 
was another gentleman down here some days 
back making very particular inquiries about 
him, sir; 

* I had particular reasons for inquiring,' said 
the stranger. He drew a purse from his pocket, 
bestowed a fourpenny-piece which he sought 
with some pains amongst a little pile of silver, 
on the officer, and walked leisurely to the 
railway station. He had arrived from Birming- 
ham, and he booked for Castle Barfield. 

If General Coninghame had held any clue 
beyond the mere suspicion which his own per- 
sonal certainty of Job Eound gave him, he 
might have reflected that it was not difficult 
within ten miles of Castle Barfield to discover 
an old story of a young man who ran away 
from home. He might have thought that a 
gentleman of Mr. Latazzi's profession and ex- 
perience would, in the event of his having 
a double game to play, take care to play it 
pretty closely. 
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Castle Barpield had settled back into its 
normal tranquillity. The battle of the right of 
way had been fought and won, and the enemy 
showed no appetite for a renewal of the strugo-le. 
For a time people who had never before been 
in the habit of walking through the Warren 
Leasowes, directed all their strolls that way, 
and on fine Sunday afternoons in especial there 
was to be seen a long procession of Castle 
Barfield folk leisurely promenading the re- 
covered pathway, but by-and-by the place lost 
its fascination, and General Coninghame's 
privacy was no more disturbed than it would 
have been if he had never made his ill-judo-ed 
efibrt to exclude the people altogether. The 
General meditated a retirement from the 
Warren, and Armstrong, looking daily over the 
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advertisement columns of the Times, saw the 
place announced for sale. The present pro- 
prietor had resolved to take up his residence 
abroad, so said the advertisement, and Arm- 
strong had never been more sincerely thankful 
in his life than he felt on reading that statement. 
The grey man had never known by what 
means his obstinate son-in-law had got rid of 
Mr. Walker. To have bought off that dan- 
gerous spy was the most humiliating thing to 
which Job had ever found himself compelled. 
He had been tied to the triangles and flogged, 
but it was not in him to feel that as a humiUa- 
tion. That came from without, and irresistible 
physical force constrained him. He rebelled 
against it with more than fire enough, and it 
was that which had thrown him as a prey into 
the wicked hands of Monsieur Bonaventure. 
It was not a thing over which to feel humiliated, 
but a thing to be revenged. The purchase of 
safety at the hands of Mr. Walker was his own 
act and deed, but no earthly consideration ex- 
cept Sarah's happiness would have had a straw's 
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weight with him in persuasion to it, and even 
with that exigent influence behind him, he felt 
the transaction shameful and revolting. He 
drew some satisfaction from its very bitterness, 
for, in Job's uncompromising theology, a cer- 
tain sum of human misery was to be exacted 
for a certain sum of wrong-doing, and the more 
he himself suffered, the less Sarah would have 
to suffer. God was cruel, but, on His own 
stern lines, was just, and would exact no tittle 
beyond His proper payment of revenge. 

So Job learned to welcome his own self- 
abasement for his daughter's sake, and treasured 
even the agony of his own remorse and fears as 
being set on the right side in the awful ledger. 

Aaron came more and more assuredly as 
the weeks went on, and Job grew more accus- 
tomed to hope well of him. The young man 
was always a shade too smooth and acquiescent 
for his prospective father-in-law's taste, but Job 
admitted that he seemed devoted to Sarah, and 
that he stuck to his new concerns with an 
admirable assiduity. 

VOL. II. T 
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It was winter time, the sacred season was 
near at hand, and Job and Sarah were seated 
in the little sitting-room of the cottage, with 
Armstrong for sole visitor at present. The fire 
burned brightly, the drawn curtains and the 
mellow lamp gave the room a snug and cosy 
air, and the white and gold china tea-set 
sparkled on the table, which was laid for four. 
Sarah wore an expectant air, and was caught 
now and then in the act of listening for a step 
outside. She took her share of the talk, but 
lost the thread of it at times, and was inclined 
to be restless and even fidgety. But at last the 
latch of the gate chcked, the hinges shrieked, 
the gate clashed back into its place, and a step 
sounded on the gravel. Sarah ran to open the 
door and welcome her sweetheart. 

Aaron entered beaming and bustling, and 
shook hands all round. Sarah took firom him 
his hat and great-coat, and hung them on a peg 
in a Httle dark passage between the front room 
and the kitchen, and, being in the dark and 
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safe from observation, she kissed the cuff of the 
great-coat before she left it hanging there. 

' You're a bit late, Mr. Whittaker,' said 
Job. 

*I am, sir,' returned Aaron, smoothly; *but 
I couldn't very well help it. I've been detained 
at the mine. We have come upon coal, sir. 
I've brought a bit with me.' He stepped into 
the little darkened passage, and, encountering 
Sarah there, gave her a silent kiss, and then, 
feeling for his overcoat, drew from one of his 
pockets a small brown-paper parcel. Eeturn- 
ing with this to the sitting-room, he opened it, 
and revealed a shining lump of coal, of about a 
pound in weight. ' Good stuff, sir,' he said, 
holding it out to Job. 

' Ay,' said he. ' It looks all right.' 
' We're going to make a good thing of it, 
sir,' said Aaron. * It's worth a thousand pounds 
an acre, all expenses paid.' 

' Ah ! ' Job answered. ' Who says so ? ' 
' That's Morley's estimate,' said Aaron. 
Morley was a local mine surveyor of good re- 
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piite, but the estimate was Aaron's own. 
' Look here, Miss Eound. That's the first 
piece out of the solid in the new mine. 1 cut 
it out,' he added in an undertone, 'with my 
own hands, to show you. It'll be worth a 
thousand pounds an acre.' 

* Can I keep it ? ' asked Sarah. Aaron 
nodded, with a gratified smile, and she ran 
away upstairs to lock the black memento in 
one of her own drawers. She would have 
been just as well pleased had Aaron said that 
it was going to be worth a thousand pence an 
acre as she was when he told her it was going 
to be worth a thousand pounds. The money 
meant nothing to her, but if Aaron were going 
to be prosperous, of course she was delighted. 

It does not say much for Aaron, perhaps, 
that as a matter of fact this precious souvenir, 
which Sarah had just triumphantly locked away, 
came from his mother's coal-shed. It may be 
urged in his excuse that he actually had cut 
out a piece of something which deserved to be 
called coal, from the floor of the new. mine, 
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and that, contrasting and comparing it with the 
sample of tlie local supply to be found at home, 
had come to the conclusion that the quality of 
his own find was hardly as high as it might 
have been. He had dropped the morsel, there- 
fore, and had picked up another piece, by 
purposed accident, in the place of it, and, being 
a born liar, had almost persuaded himself by 
this time that he had picked up the original 
fragment. Nay, such a piece of work is a man 
(when he is built on the lines of Aaron Whit- 
taker), that the young man's prospective thou- 
sand pounds an acre had come to be almost as 
real a thing to him, with much talking of it, as 
if it. were already earned and entered to his 
credit at the bank. 

* I'm in treaty for a piece of property, Mr. 
Eound,' said Aaron, when they were all four 
seated at the tea-table, ' and I'm having plans 
prepared for building a house upon it.' 

This, like the thousand pounds an acre, had 
been one of Aaron's day-dreams for some 
months past, and when the thousand pounds 
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an acre had been realised, he meant tx) trans- 
late it into fact, 

' M — m,' said Job, sipping at his tea. 'And 
where do you think of building ? ' 

Fortunately for young Mr. Whittaker, he 
had already decided on his locale^ and was 
able to reply without embarrassment. 

' Isn't the spot rather exposed ? ' asked 
Armstrong. 

'Well, it is a little exposed towards the 
east,' replied Aaron ; ' but I think of planting 
at the back.' 

He was the only child of a widowed mother, 
who was known to be well-to-do, and neither 
Job nor Armstrong had any reason to doubt 
him. One must either be a liar oneself, like 
the gentleman in the story, or have had ex- 
perience of a young man who can lie, with no 
purpose, with Aaron's fluency, before one can 
feel duspicious of him. He had a way of run- 
ning before things, of counting for the moment 
with actual certainty on the future. If any- 
body had told him he was a liar, he would 
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have been bitterly and naturally indignant. 
Perhaps within himself he might have admitted 
that this habit of forestalling the future was 
not quite consistent with a strict veracity, but 
an outsider would have had no right to that 
opinion. 

. * You haven't actually bought it yet ? ' said 
Job. 

' Not exactly,' replied Aaron, lightly. ' But 

it's almost as good as done.' 

* Let me see,' said Job. ' Who's the owner ? ' 
Aaron had scalded himself with his tea, 

and could not reply for the moment. Arm- 
strong happened to know, and came uncon- 
sciously to the young man's rescue. 

* What's he want for it ? ' Job asked, when 
he had learned the owner's name. 

' We're' standing off a little about the price,' 
answered Aaron airily. * He wants a couple of 
hundred more than I feel incUned to give 
him.' 

The talk drifted to other matters, and the 
young man bore his part in it until tea was 
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over. Then, after the manner of the house- 
hold, Sarah cleared away with her own hands, 
and retired to the kitchen to wash up the tea- 
things. Aaron slid out after her, and did a 
little courtship, whilst the two elders drew near 
the fire, and lit their pipes. 

' Hear to the wind and the rain, Job,' said 
Armstrong, after a pause. ' There's an odd 
sort of human distress in the sound of it. It's 
like Sterne's starling, with the difierence that it 
wants to get in, in place of wanting to get out. 
D'ye hear it ? "I can't get in — ^I can't get in," 
says the wind and the rain.' 

Job grunted an assent, and sat smoking, 
staring at the fire, and listening. By-and-by 
he took up the parable at the point to which his 
own thoughts had carried it. 

' One can't wonder that ignorance is super- 
stitious,' he said. ' Go where you will, the 
world's full of voices.' 

' Have ye any sort o' faith in ghosts. Job ? ' 
demanded Armstrong. ' I'm not thinking of a 
hollow illuminated turnip on a stick, with a bit 
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of a sheet depending from it. I'm scarcely 
thinking of a visible ghost at all, I fancy. But 
sometimes, when ye're alone and thinking, did 
y'ever have the sense that somebody was near 
ye in the spirit ? ' 

* Nerves,' said Job curtly, still staring at the 
fire, and pulling slowly at his pipe. 

' Maybe,' returned the Scot. ' And maybe 
something more than nerves. Science is a 
grand thing, Job, but it's young, and, like most 
young things, it's inclined, if ye give it its way 
overmuch, to be headlong, and a wee bit 
tyrannical. *' Get awa' oot o' the hoose, feyther," 
says young Science. " I'll dooms soon fetch 
the old rubbish heap down." And, says old 
Civilisation, " Bide awhile, lad. There's a thing 
or two rd. like to carry away with me." Ye 
see. Job, lad,' the old man continued, looking 
mildly at his son-in-law between his eyebrows 
and his glasses, ' ye try to kill one wonder with 
another. I say "A spiritual presence," and 
y'answer " Nerves." Man alive, the human 
economy's as wonderful and as little under- 
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standable as anything in the whole procession of 
ghostly things/ 

' Ay, ay/ said Job, ' everything's wonderful. 
There's no end to wonder.' He sat looking 
seriously at the fire, with his face half in shadow 
and half in the dusky glow of the steady 
firelight. 

' But that young Jackanapes they call Science 
tells ye he's found the end to it. He's a fine 
lad, a fine lad, but cock-a-whoop, and over 
certain for his yeai^.' 

' What set you on this tack, sir ? ' asked Job, 
still staring into the fire. ' You don't believe in 
ghosts ? ' 

' It was the night's noises that set me 
thinking,' the old man responded. ^As for 
believing in ghosts, that's a hard thing to say 
yes or no to. Say yes, without reserve, and ye 
may as well stick straws in your hair and set up 
a private Bedlam out of hand at once. Say no, 
without reserve, and ye may shut yourself out 
of more than it's easy to guess of. Ye've heard 
of these new table-turning, spirit-rapping g^itry 
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that draw Bums and Shakespeare out of their 
heavenly contemplations, and set them knock- 
ing double-knocks like the ghosts of a pair of 
demented postmen? They'll knock a while 
before they knock faith into me. Burns wan- 
ders by the heavenly brooks, lad, in heavenly 
solitudes, and just ance in a while a seraph 
passes him, and sees a song in the air; And as 
for Shakespeare, he sits in the middle of a silent 
ring, and the mighty thoughts just float out of 
him, and the audience sees and hears. Eh, lad, 
that pair's got better work on hand than the 
nightly staggering of noodles at five pounds a 
head.' He paused, with a little laugh at himself. 
* All these are facts, lad,' he added, with his 
customary look of dry humour. 

It was Job who renewed the theme. 

' You think,' he said, * that the dead know 
us — that they want sometimes to get near us.' 

* Why not ? ' answered Armstrong. ' Ye 
know " The Age of Keason " ? ' Job nodded, 
without looking at him. * Poor Paine's notion 
was that all the worlds are inhabited, but it's as 
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likely as not we'll have separate heavens. Ye'd 
be a bit ill at ease at first with a man out o' 
Saturn or Jupiter. I'm thinking the human 
interest may endure, and that maybe a soul 
that's hved in flesh upon this planet h^is no 
liking for strange ground. And ye can fan^y 
even the happiest spirit asking the master- 
seraph for a holiday. " I beg your pardon, my 
lord, but I've been behaving myself fairly of 
late, and I'd like to get away back to Castle 
Barfield fpr an hour, and have a look at the 
husband and the little girl.'' And ye can fancy 
the permission being given. Ye can fancy, too, 
that it's a little hard to be doubted and denied 
when they do come. " Here's your poor dead 
mother's soul come to see ye." And then says 
the flesh-clothed soul, " Nerves," and tries to 
chase his poor old mother with a decoction o' 
Peruvian bark.' 

' No,' said Job, after a lengthy pause, ' I 
can't believe it. The things of this world are 
mercifully hidden. How if the pure mother 
comes back to find her little girl a painted 
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drab on the town streets, or her son a mur- 
derer — the little lad she nursed ? ' 

* Eh r said Armstrong softly, ' but who 
knows but, if she could come, she'd fetch the 
poor wench from the mire.' 

'They rest from their laboiu:s,' said Job. 
There was so singular a break in his voice that 
Armstrong cast back his head to look at him 
through his glasses, but saw no change in his 
aspect.* Job, for a minute or two past, had 
been toying with the poker, and now he thrust 
it into the fire, which broke into bright light. 
His face was as placid as ever, and Armstrong 
could see it quite plainly. ' There's no rea- 
son,' the giant went on, rising to take down 
his tobacco-pot from the lofty mantel-shelf, 
and sitting down again to fill his pipe — 
' there's no reason to believe that the saints are 
troubled with the concerns of this world, and, 
for my own part, I should be sorry to believe 
in any such doctrine. A good man dies, and 
his son turns out a blackguard. We say it's 
well he died — that he died in time. To my 
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mind that speaks the wise view of the case. 
There are people in heaven now who'd till the 
place with wailings if they knew what you and 
I know. And heaven is no place for wailings/ 

' Ah, well ! ' said Armstrong ; ' that's a more 
convincing argument, to my mind, than nerves.' 
He knocked out the ashes of his pipe, and Job, 
in obedience to a gesture of his hand, pushed 
the tobacco-jar across the table, and then lay 
back in his chair smoking. They wete both 
silent for awhile, and then said Armstrong, ' In 
the midst of all the insoluble puzzles the world's 
filled with, I see nothing for it, Job, for a pair 
o' sensible men like you and me but to settle 
down to a solid game at chess.' 

' Come along,' said Job ; and five minutes 
later, Armstrong's fingers were pattering on the 
table out of time in accompaniment to his tune- 
less whistle. The whole tribe of ghosts had 
disappeared for him out of the economy of 
nature. Job sat over the board with a thought- 
ful frown, and played his game solidly and 
steadily, though his ghosts were thick about 
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him, and would, but for the stony resolution 
with which he held them off, have flowed in a 
crowd between his thoughts and himself. 

They played for a couple of hours, and in 
the meantime Aaron and Sarah sat in the next 
room. Aaron was full of his own wonderful 
prospects, and, with pen, ink, and paper before 
him, drew a sketch plan of the visionary house. 
Sarah did not know a great deal about practical 
architecture, and though Aaron's house, if it 
had been built on the lines he showed, would 
have tumbled inwards with the builders before 
the roof was on it, she was quite satisfied with 
the plans; and when her lover gave her the 
one grain of truth he had to offer, and told her 
this palace was entirely of his own designing, 
she thought him the most remarkable and admir- 
able of men. What was there that he could 
not do ? She asked this with the most innocent 
dehght and pride, and Aaron smiled the question 
on one side with an air of satisfied humility. 

' But, Aaron,' said she, ' can you afford to 
live in such a house ? ' 
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'Yes/ he answered, in a sort of tolerant 
astonishment at her inquiry. ' You don't sup- 
pose I should think of building it if I couldn't 
afford it ? ' He laughed at her, and pinched her 
cheek in his own superior way. ' What sort of 
a head for business do you think I have ? ' he 
asked good-humouredly. 

She laughed at him admiringly, and, of 
course, thought him fit to control the exchequer 
of the United Kingdom. 

' I don't mean to exceed my income,' said 
Aaron. * A man who lives beyond his income 
is a foolish fellow. I don't think it's wise even 
to live up to it, because a man never knows 
when a rainy day may come, and in all sorts 
of commercial enterprises, a man's liable to 
have sudden calls and sudden drains on his 
resources. But I couldn't live like a miser. I 
hate a niggardly fellow.' He arose, and, thrust- 
ing his hands in his pockets, nodded at her with 
a good-humoured imperiousness which, in the 
girl's eyes, became him infinitely well. 'I 
mean my wife to live in a first-rate house,' he 
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said, ' and to go well-dressed, and have every- 
thing handsome about her. Why, there^s 
scarcely anybody knows what fortunes there 
are to be made by judicious speculation in this 
part of the country. I've got two or three 
things in my mind that I can't speak about 
yet, for fear of putting other fellows on the 
track. But I'm not going to have too many 
irons in the fire. You know the old saying, 
Sarah, 

One thing at a time, and that done well, 
Is a very good thing, as many can tell.' 

If her thoughts had given themselves words 
she would have said with Titania, ' Thou art as 
wise as thou art beautiful.' 

'I hate a bragging fellow,' pursued the 
ingenuous Aaron, * but I've got my head pretty 
well screwed on, though I say it that shouldn't, 
and I'll startle some of these clever people 
about here before many more years are 
gone over their heads. They don't know what 
they're treading on, Sarah. They can't see the 
wealth that's under their very noses.' 

VOL. II. u 
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If his boastful vaticinations had had a solid 
foundation in fact he could scarcely have been 
happier in making them. And of course Sarah 
was certain that everything he prophesied was 
going to come true, and she took him at even 
more than his own estimate. A woman who 
is in love lives in a house with tinted windows, 
and looking on the landscape of her lover's 
life sees it all rose-colour. 

Aaron had a longish walk before him this 
wintry night, and left a little after ten o'clock. 
Armstrong took his way also, and father and 
daughter were left together, Sarah, seeing 
that Job was in a thoughtful mood, moved 
about lightly, straightening the room and 
putting away the chessmen and the board ; but 
when all was done, and she had lit her bed- 
room candle, she still lingered before bidding 
him good night. Job looked up at her sud- 
denly and caught a timid look of half decision 
on her face. 

* Well, lass,' he said, rising and putting an 
arm about her waist, * what is it ? ' 
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' You think well of — of Aaron, now, don't 
you, father ? ' 

*rve better hopes, dear,' he answered; 
' better hopes. I hope he'll turn out a good 
man for your sake. Good night, sweetheart. 
Eun away to bed/ * 

She answered his good night kiss, and left 
him sitting by the fire nursing one knee in his 
great hands, and already staring absently at 
the embers. She had not left him long when 
the ghosts he had held away till then came 
trooping thick about him. 

' Would you care to come in ? ' he mur- 
mured half aloud to one of them. ' Better to 
hold you at arm's length if I can/ After this 
murmur he sat in silence for an hour or more. 
* You shall have your way,' he said then, and 
rising he walked upstairs in the dark, and into 
his own room. The rain and the wind beat 
dismally at the window, and except for a 
flickering distant light or two the night was as 
dark as pitch. He stood to look out at it for 
a moment only, and then turning away walked 
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with groping hands before him to a chest of 
drawers which stood in one comer of the room. 
Having reached the chest he drew a bunch of 
keys from his pocket and felt for the key he 
wanted. 'You shall have your way,' he 
murmured gravely a secc«d time, and having 
found the key he opened a drawer and took 
from it a cash-box, with which he returned to 
the sitting-room. 

There he drew his chair to the table, and 
opening the box reversed it, and shook it so 
that a double handfid of papers strewed them- 
selves about the table-cloth. He went through 
these carefully, selected from amongst them a 
little sheaf of documents, picked up one by- 
one, and returned the others to the cash-box, 
which he locked. Next he arose again, and 
stirring the fire, which by this time was fading 
and thickly strewn with grey ashes, he dropped 
one of the papers and watched it as it flamed, 
curled, shrivelled, blackened with bright sparks 
in it, and then turned grey. Then he dropped 
another and watched its progress to a feathery 
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nothing. Then another and another. When 
he had dropped them all he spoke. 

'The fortune's gone, and God grant the 
curse goes with it. There was blood on it. 
Scoundrels ? Yes. But their blood was on it 
all the same. Go back ! Go back to your 
heavenly hymns again, and forget me. You 
have had your way.' 
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